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A FraGMeENT on Government ; being an Examination of what 
is delivered on the Subje€? of Government in General, in the’ in- 
troduction to Sir William Blackftone’s Commentaries : With a 
Preface, in which is given a Critique on the Work at Large. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. Payne. 

** Nothing, fays Montefquieu, prevents the progrefs of f{ci- 
ence more than a bad work by acelebrated author: becaufe it is 
neceffary that before we are inftructed we fhould be undeceived.” 
This refle&ion, extracted from that famous Frenchman’s Spirit of 
Laws, is prefixed as a motto to the prefent performance.—If it 
be applicable, however, in the cafe before us, it is a pity our 
author did not publih his critique fooner ; as the reputation of 
Blackftone’s commentaries is now fo generally eftablifhed thar, 
whatever reafon or argument he may have on his fide, they will 
hardly get the better of the prejudice and prepofition, that have 
fo powerfully got hold on the public. Nor is this a wonder, as 
it is the firft law-book that ever was written in a manner capa le 
of being read with fatisfa€tion by any but the plodders of the 
profeffion. But, todo our critic juftice, he very candid!y owns 
the merit of the writer, on which he very liberally expatiates as 
follows. 

‘* While with this freedom I expofe our author’s ill deferts, let me 
not be backward in acknowledging and paying homage to his various 
merits : a juftice due, not to him alone, but to that public, which 
now for fo many years has been dealing out to him (it cannot be fup- 
pofed altogether without title) fo large a meafure of its applaufe. 

*¢ Correct, elegant, unembarrafled, ornamented, the /y/e is 
fuch, as could fearce fail to recommend a work {till more vicious in 
point of matter to the multitude of readers. 

** He it is, in fhort, who, firit of all inftitutional writers, has 
taught jurifprudence to fpeak the language of the fcholar and the 

entleman: put a polifh upon that rugged fcience: cleanfed her 

Ces the duit and cobwebs of the office : and if he has not enriched 

her with that precifion that is drawn only from the fterling treafury 

of the fciences, has decked her out, however, to advantage, from 

Vou.lV, | B : the 








40 Zo the Editor of the Lendon Review. 


To the Epiror of the Lonpon ReEvitw. 


e tiens A * * * une penfion confidérable de jeunes meffieurs. 
re autres branches d’érude, vous favez que celle du Francois eft 
une des plus indifpenfables ; quoique j’entende un peu cette langue, 
je ne puis en juger, aujourd’huy que j’at befoin d’éclaircir quelques 
doutes qui y ont rapport, me permettrez vous de confulter l’élégant 
suteur de la traduction de I Eloi/e ?--Je m’appercevois il y a long temps 
gwil ett bien ciflicile d’infpirer du gout aux jeunes gens pour la 
Jeure des livres étrangers, lorfque vers le mois de Juillet dernier, 
jcntendis parler d’une gazette Francoife deftinée, difoit-on, a 
Vuiage des écoles ; je me hatai de la donner 4 lire a mes eleves, & 
€ vis qu’ils y prenoient grand plafir: cela ne dura pas, nos maitres 
e langue me repréfenterent que cette gazette étoit trés mal écrite, 
& propre a nuire aux progrés de ceux que je prétendois inftruire ; il 
fullut les croire, je retranchai la gazette. Depuis j’ai appris que 
cette meme feuille, intitulée le Courter de L’ Europe, ade la réputation 
chez letranger, qu’on la goute beaucoup a Paris, centre de la littéra- 
ture Frangotie, j’ai pensé qu'il falloit qu’elle ne fut pas fi mauvaife ; 
yen ai parlé A nos maitres, qui ont perfifté a la déclarer deteftable: la 
méme chofe eft arrivée 4 plufieurs de mes confreres: une contra- 
dition ti extraordinaire nous a paru fufpecte, nous avons foupgonné 
quclque cabale dont nous ignorons le motif, & pour nous décerminer 
dans nos incertitudes, nous avons pris le parti de nous adreffer 4 vous, 
pour vous prier de nous donner votre avis fur le Courier de l’Europe 
contidéré comme enterprife littéraire. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’etre, avec refpe&, Monfieur, 
Votre, &c. 
** xe 


- Seat 


A*® ® * 14 Decembre, 1776. 


*,* Although it comes not within the plan of the London Re- 
view, to criticife or chara€terife news-papers, whether French or 
Englihh, the editor cannot refufe the above correfpondent the fatis- 
faétion (if it may be any) to own that he is him({cif a confiaar reader 


of 


the Courier de [Europe ; a paper which, he is advifed, is well re- 
ccived on the continent, and particularly at Paris, where it may 
be fuppoted ta be fubjected to the criticiim of the beft judges, 
How tar it may be calculated for the ufe of fchools, Mefieurs les 
Mattres de langue may be thought beft to know ; but they will of 
courfe decry every thing that interferes with their own J/ivres 
clementa‘res. Ov perheps they are apprehenfive that the general 
! 


adoption of an eafy mode of acquiring the languages, may leffen 
their confequence, or render their aififtance the lefs neceffary, 
While the Cowrer, however, is carried on with its prefent fpirit and 
yegard to decorum, it would be injuftice to deny its being the mott 
generally cutcrtaining aud inftructive news-paper now printed in 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
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TITLES, NAMES, AND REMARKABLE PASSAGES. 


A 
Abounding grace, 2 poem 233 
AbjiraG of univerfal hittory 526 
Academicus, to the authors of the 


London Review 485 
AGors, French, in general better 
than the Englihh J2 
Adams’s oration at Philadelphia 

482 

“Additions to Common-fenfe 482 
J dditional papers 471 
Agreement between philofophy 
and religion 525 


: ‘ o> 
Agriculture, kate of, in France 335 
Air, fixed, Lavoifier’s account 














of 214 
Amner’s effay, Daniel prophecies 
272 
American Congrefs’s declaration, 
an anfwer to 341 
American refiftance indefenhble 
pee erie 
fngina peftoris, a newly-defcript 
dilorder 11 
Anfwer to a pamphlet written by 
Dr. Lettfom 303 
Aufwersto correfpondents 15g 
— eed 239 
= mene - ae 
- 488 
Anfwvers to certain popular ob- 
jections 350 
Antiquities of England and Wales 
me, 
Apology for chriftianity, in let- 
ters 345 
Arzunent for natural and revealed 
religion 481 


Ariftotle, his meaning by the pur- 
gation of the pailions quetti- 
oned 148 

Arinfiro rz, his fuivey of the polt- 
roads 142 


Afilum for fugitives 76 
AttraGion mechanically accoun- 
ted for 30 
B 

Barlow's complete English peer- 
age 4 9 
Bataut’s ablra& of univerfal hit. 
526 

Beauties of biography 374 
Bedukah, or the felf-devoted, an 
Indian paftoral 397 
Bentley’s differtation upon the e- 
piftles of Phalaris 392 


Benignus, the hiftory of 336 
Bickerfiaff, an epigram on 49 
Blackflone, Sir William, his com- 


mentarics criticifed I 
Blood and devaftation, addreffes 
foe os 


Pa 43 
Bourdeaux,adefcription of 224 
Boulevards at Paris, an adventure 


on 126 
Botanical arrangement 474 
Bowyer and Nichols’s origin of 

printing 191 
Britifb chronologit 72 
Brutus and Caifius, a dialogue 

between 521 

Cc 
Calculations of the value of annu- 

ities 476 
Carey’s leXure on mimicry 40 
Cafius and Brutus, a dialogue be- 

iween 21 
Cave of death, an elegy 41 
Certificate, Dean Swift’s, to a dif- 

carded fervant 10! 
Cicere’s Brutus; or, the hiftory of 

orators $57 


Civil liberty, obfervations on 55 
Cheferfield Lord, his maxims 
turned into ridicule 329 
Child 





542 Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &c, 


Child of misfortune, or the hif- 
tory of Mrs, Gilbert 468 


Chri ifimas Tale 472 
Chrifiianity, the profetiion of it 
not its real progrefs 38 
Chemi/is, modern, their difcoveries 
over-rated 212 
Champion's progrefs of freedom, 
a poem 232 
Check to enthufiafm 204 


Chriffian religion, a poem = 281 
Clarke, his practical pezrfpedtive 
73 
Clifton, a poem 232 
Colle@ion of mifcellanies, a fup- 
plement to Swift’s works 93 
Colman’s new brooms, a prelude 
395 
Colle ons of cafes of privilegezo5 
Congratulatery peem, on the late 
fuccets of the Britith arms 233 
Contrcé, acomedy 237 
Contemplation, a poetical effay 307 
Congrefs, the American, an anf{wer 
a 3:3 
Colavin, an Irith prince, defcrip- 
tion of 9 
Coffce with Opium, a cure for the 
head-ach 121 
Colonies, the plea of 70 
Commentaries, Sir William Black 
ftone’s 





a critique on ib. 
Commercial palladium 468 
Common fenfe 71 


ConduGof thePrimitiveFathers29 3 
Cor RESPONDENCE.—P. S. to the 

London reviewers 78 
—— J. B. to Doctor Kenrick 79 
—— S. W. tothe London re- 


viewers 146 
—— T. OQ. tothe editor of the 
London review 147 
—— L. to the London reviewers 
149 

-——— J. B—n, to the editor of 
the London review 151 
-— S. tothe London reviewers 
158 

em a Methodift to the Lowden 
reviewers 159 


Anfwers to correfpondents. 
—— J. S.to the editor of the 





London review 237 
anfwers to correfpondents 
239 


—— S. B—k, his remarks on Dr, 
K’s obfervations on Soame Je- 
nyns’s view of the internal 
evidence of the Chriftian reli- 
gion 308 

—— ].W.to Dr. Kenrick 415 

‘Queritt to the editors of the 








London review 317 
J. S, to the editors of the 
London review 313 





anfwers to correfpondeots 


; 319 
E.L. R. to the editor of the 








London review 399 
Juftus to the authors of the 
London review 409 





to the London reviewers 483 
—— Academticus to the authors 

of the London review 485 
—- 5. W. to the London re- 





viewers 488 

anfwers to correfpondents 

488 

Coryat’s crudities 307 

Craven's fermons on the evidence 

of a future flare 478 
D 

Death, a vifion 193 


Death, cave of, extra& from 43 
DenoaPration of the perfeétion 
o: the Biith government 180 
De la Barre,Mr.his unhappy a 
&c. 124 
Difiription of the Weft Indies, a 


poe m 473 3 


Defcriptions of the beatts 527 


Devil, a poetical eflay 398 
A Dialogue between Sarx and 
Paeuma 367 
Dialogues between Americanus 
and Britannicus ” 


Didtionary of Live 
Difconrfes on various —_ od 
Differtation 















eo 


Differtation on the mortality of 
children 524 

Differtation upon the epiftles of 
Phalaris 392 

Dodd’s oration delivered at the 
Free-Mafon’s, hall 

-—— fermon preached at St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn 155 

Dominicus Cotunnius’s treatife on 
nervous {ciatica 236 


Drawing in perfpective the art of 
77 
Dryden his voyage to Sicily and 


Malta 74 
Dusnna, a comic opera 232 
E 
Eaft India companies neceflary 

272 

Edmonfon’s companion to the peer- 
age of Great Britain 469 
Edwards’s elements of fofilogy 
193 

Elements of fofiilogy 193 
E. L, X. to the editor ef the Lon- 
don Review 399 
Elegiac tribute to the memory of 
adeparted friend 145, 
Elegy, the cave of death 41 
Elliet, his teltimony of Chrift, &c. 
142 

Englifo tranfactions in the Eatt- 
indies 201 
Enfign of peace p 471 
Epitome of the apologies for the 
chriftian religion 523 


—— of the cuftoms and manners 


525. 
Erxleben’s plryfical, &c. diferta-, 


tions 528 


Effay on the origin, &c. of na-. 


tional fociety 13 
—on talte, &c. 528 
— on valour 137 
— towards an interpretation of 

the prophecies of Daniel 337 
—on the nature, caufes and 

cure of the rheumatifm 475 
— on nothing . 235 
Efays phyfical and chymical 211 


Alphabetical. Index. of Titles, Names, ec. 543 


Effays on the writings of Shake 
{pear 474 
Bfle’s was on medical fubjects 


‘ 3 475 
Ether, elaftic, Sir faac Newton’s 


notions of 37 
Euphrofine, or amufements on the 
road of life 234 
Evans’s brief remarks on Ame- 
rican patriotifm 144 
Exhortation on obfervance of 
Good Friday 235 
F 

Fathers, primitive, the condud& of 
293 

Falck, Dr. team eogine, deferip- 
tion of 143 
Fair villager, a tale 238 
Fayerman’s contemplation, a poe- 
tical effay 309 
Fergufon, his art of drawing im 
perfpeétive vid 


Fifteen minutes inftruions 4r4 
Florift, or poetical nofegay 236 


Flight of freedom 238 
Four months tour through France 
12% 

France and Spain, travels through 
247 

Free thoughrs on quacks, &c. 
4735 

French’s fifteen minates inftruce 
tions 474 
Free enquiry into Danic]’s vifon, 
&c. 478 
Freethinking ridiculed by Dean 
Swift SS 
Froficks of fancy 230 


Furgault’s geographical, hifturie 
cal and mythological 525 
G 


Game of cricket, the articles of 

73 
Gardener’s pocket calendar 145 
General Montgomery, oration in 


memory of 73 
Geffner’s new idyls 199 
Glenie’s hitory of. gunnery 22 

Gooa 








































544 
Good chriftians, Soame Jenyns’s, 
ridiculed 137 


Gold boxes, Mr. Pitt’s and Dr. 
Price’s compared 53 
Goldfmith, Dr. on his farvey of 
experimental philofophy 63 


Governor Pownal, to Adam Smith, 


a letter from 362 
Government, on, addreffed to ae 
public 482 
Gcvernment, a fragment on 1 
Gravity, Sir aac Newton’s no- 
tion of 146 


Greenwood, hisrhapfocy, and in- 
fcribed to Sir Watkin Lewes 


75 
Griffith, Mrs. her lady Juliana 


Harley 7 
Grofe’s antiquities of England 
and Wales 194 


Guide to domeftic happinefs 298 
Guide, a, in ficknefs and heaith 


: 193 

Gunnery, the hiftory of 22 
H 

Happine/s, domettic, the guide to 

299 

Happine/s of the ecclefiattical lite 


235 
Harley, Lady Juliana, the flory of 


Harmony of truth, &c. Pm 
Harwood’s life of Mifs Sophy 
Sternheim 206 
Hey, his obfervations on civ] li- 
berty 56 


Hill, his pietas redingenfis, a vin- 
dication of Hallwood’s fermon 
76 

Hiforical commentary on the 
works of the auzhor of the Hen- 
riade 489 
Hiftery of Englihh tranfaftions zor 
and memoirs of the royal 





academy at Paris 522 
Holwell, his extraéts from Pope's 
tranflation 


73 
Horace imitated by Dr. Swift 171 





Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &e. 


Hotel, or the double valet 463 
Hottenjot country, a journey int? 


22 

Hume’s every woman her own B i - 
fician 306 
Hummel’s \ibrary or colle&tion of 
curious books 528 
Hunting match, a fingular account 
of 195 


Hunting, verfes on 
Hyfterics, female, philefaghically 
accounted for 199 


I 


Fane Shore a poem, extra&t from 


¥. B. to Dr. Kenrick co 
7. 2B nm to the editor. of i 
London Review 1S 
enyns’s view of the internal evi- 
dence of the chriflian religion, 
obfervations on 131 
India, the ftate of, when Bengal 





was firft reduced 202 
Inquiry into ftate of boarding- 
fchools 235 
Inquiry into the powers of eccleii- 
aitics 296 
Infurance on lotteries confidered 
81 

Latercfing \etvers of Pope Cheikenn 
XIV. (Ganganetli) 281 
Jones's Cicero’s Brutus, or the 
hiltory of orators 357 


Fournal of a Freach officer 525 
7.8. to the editor of the London 

Review 237, 318 
Fulius Cafar, tranflation of 517 
Jupification ce la refittance des 


colonies Americaines 29 
Fuflus tothe authors of the Lon- 
don Review 400 
» 7 W. to Doétor Kenrick 315 
~“ 


Kenrick, Dr. oblervations on Je- 
nyns’s view of the internal evi- 


dence 135 

L 
Lady’s medical afiftant 306 
Lake 


e 
3 
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Shiga eae 
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Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &e. 


Lake of Killarney, a defcription of 


Langhorne’s Dr. happinefs of the 


ecclefiaftical life 235 
— tranflation of Milton’s Italian 
poems 378 
Learned chriftians. opinions in- 
quired into 383 
Letter from Governor Pownall to 
Dr. Adam Smith 362 


— to Liverymen of London 76 
— to Soame Jenyns, Efg. 138 
. : 480 
— from Friar Frencois 526 
Letters to the London Review 63 
— tothe Earlof Shelburne 74 
— between fome Governors and 

Mr, Gardiner 76 
— to the Liverymenof London 76 
-— to the London Reviewers, by 

John Rubrick. . 81 
— from Edinburgh 194 
— on the American troubles 267 
— Voltaire’s to the French Aca- 





demy | §°7 
— on the American troubles 267 
— from Edinburgh 194 


Lett/om’s obfervations on the ufe of 
Dr. Myerfbach’s medicines 30: 
Liberal opinions, or the hiltory of 


Benignus 335 
Library or colleétion of curious 
bo. ks 528 
Life of George Berkeley, D. D. 
253 

Liberty, civil, on what-it depends 
15 


— obfervations on 57 
Light, its natare illuftrated 355 
Liverymen of London, a letter to 


70 

Lindfey’s fequel to the apology on 
refigning the vicarage of Cat- 
terick 201 
Lochée’s military mathematics 415 
London Reviewers, aletter to 63 
—— 82 
L’Ofe’s truth of the chriftian re- 
jigion 231 





545 

Lovoifier’s eflays, phyfical and 
chymical 21r 
Love letter, a fingular one by Dr, 
Swift 10F 
Lunneville, cheapnefs of living at 
253 


L. to the London Reviewers 149 
M . 


Man of fafhion, his letter to Dr. 
. 149 
Macaulay, Mrs. her account of the 
loyalty of the London citizens 53 
Macgowan’s death, avifion 193 
Martin's dialogues between Ame- 
ricanus and Britannicus 297 
Marin:’seleGtricity, a poem = 527 
Marfeal’s travels through France 


and Spain 247 
Meaical refearches 197 
Medical and philofophical com- 

mentaries 307 
Melmoth, Courtney, his pupil of 

pleafure 324 

liberal opinions 335 





Memoir of the danger of precipitate 
burials 524 
Memoirs of the life of Mifs Sophy 


Sternheim 306 
Memoirs of the life and works of 
George Edwards 305 
Memoirs of the King of France 
410 


—- of literature, from the ré- 
gifters of the Royal Academy 
2 

Memory of the late Mr, Willon 
Y 472% 

Metamorphofis, a comic opera 296 
1 Methodift to the London Re- 
viewers 159 
Merchant’s commercial palladium 


468 

Military mathematics, a fyfem of 
415 

Milton’s Italian poems tranflated 
378 

Mimicry, a le&ure on 40 
Mifcellanies, in two volumes 33 
4A Mifguided 











Mifguided religious zeal 480 
Money, its political ufes 304 
Monthly Review, anecdote of tie 
editor 83 
Montalembert’s eflay on punpents- 
cular tortification 52 
Mocre, his late addreffes for blo d 
and devaftation 73 
Mordecai, Ben, his eighth letter to 
Elitha Levi 333 
Moral demonftration of the truth 
of the chriftian religion 139 
Mother and embrio, their wonder- 
ful communication 197 


Mrs, Montagu’s effays on the 
writingsof Shikefpeare 474 
Ruenien’s epitome of the cuftoms 
and manners 525 
Mythology, an analyfis of 300 
N 
faked thoughts oa field-preach- 
ing clergy 478 
Natural hiltory, a modern — 
499 
Nervous feiatica, a treatife on 236 
New idyls 199 
New brooms, a prelude 305 


North Ameiican and the Weit- 
Indian gazetteer 470 


Ohjefions, popular, anfwer to 351 
Otfervations on Dr. Price’s the- 

ory of civil liberty 300 
preparatory to the ule of 
Dr. Myerfbach’s medicines 229 
— to the ufe of Dr. Myerf- 








bach’s medicines 301 
Occafional difcourfes Z15 
Oldbam, Mr. the life of 374 
Omiah’s farewel 231 


Oration delivered at Free-mafon’s 
hall 479 
Orators, ancient, the hiftory of 
360 

Oration delivered at the ftate-houle 
in Philadelphia 482 
Origin of printing, in two effays 
agi 


546 Alphabetical Index of T: iths, Names, ec. 


Original letters, dramatic pieces, 


&c. : 306 
Origin of evil, Dr. K’s remarks 
on 163 
Origin ink i 184 
Parody on Pope’s comparing Newe 
ton to an ape Al 
Parliaments, annual, expatiated 
on 389 


Peacock’s fongs of praife 473 
——, his fongs of praife i4t 
Percival, Thomas, his philojo- 
phical, &c. effays 117 
Perpendicular fortification, an el- 
fay on 522 
Phalarii, Dr. Bentley's differta- 


tion on his epiltles 393 
Philario and Clementina, a novel 
468 


Phil: fopker in Briftol 280 
Piiloretes tothe Loadon Reviewers 
529 

—— To Dr. Watfon ib 
Philogical differtation on the life 
of Longinus 27 
Phyfical and chymical differtats- 


ons 528 
—— friend 75 
Pietas redingenfis : a vindication 

of Hallwood’s fermon 76 
Pineau’s memoir of the danger of 

precipitate burials 524 
Plan of reformation of elementary 

fludy 526 
Plain truth 72 
Poems : Edward and Ifabella 233 
— on different occafions 234 
— on various occafions 230 


Poetry—Cave of death an elegy 


I 

—Spleen, the, a tale ‘6 
— Holwell, his extraéts from 
Pope’s tranflation 73 
— Afylum for fugitives 76 
— Verfes on the lateMr. Hewfon 
the celebrated anatomift 80 


— Peacock’s iongs of praife 141 
— Pottry 
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Alphabetical Index of Titlese Names, Se. 547 


Petry, —- Macgowan’s death, a 

vilion 193 
— Rowley’s frolick of fancy 230 
— Poems on various occalions ib, 
— Flight of freedom 231 
— Chriftian religion a poem 1b. 
— Champion’s progreis of free- 

dom 232 
— Clifton, a poem ib. 
—Worthinefsof Wales,a poem ib. 
— Congratulatory poem, on the 

late fuccefs of the Britifh arms 


233 
— Poem, Edward and Ifabella ib, 
— Abounding grace a poem ib, 
— Poems on different occafions 


4 234 

— Florift, or poetical nofegay 
236 

— Temple of mammon 305 
— Contemplation, a poetical ei- 
fay 397 
— Sylva, or a collection of poems 
ib. 

— Triumphs of fafhion, a poem 
360 


— Milton’s Italian poems 378 
— Bedukah, or the felf-devoted, 

an Indian pattoral 397 
— Devil, a poetical effay 398 
— Songs in Selima and Azor 467 


— Enfign of peace 471 
— Singleton’s defcription of the 
Welt- Indies 473 
— Song of praife ib. 
Political conduét of the Earl of 
Shelburne, motives of 74 


—— Sophifiry detected 144 
Pope’s tranflation, extracts from 


42 

Pope Clement XIV. (Gangane!li) 
life of 173 
Poff roads, a€tual furvey of 142 
Power, political, invelligated 117 
Powel’s difcourfes on various fub- 


jects 297 
P. adtical perfp2Qiye, a courfe of 
icilons 73 


Prefcience, the, of the Deity quef- 
tioned by @ modern divine 168 
Primitive fathers, the conduét of 


293 
Prieftley’s two fermons 205 
Price, Dr. remarks on his obferva- 
tions of civil liberty St 
— Dr. his obfervations examined 
13 
Progre/s of freedom, a poem 232 
Pupil of pleafure 324. 
P.S. to the London Reviewers 
78 
) 
Querift to the Editors of the Lon- 
don Review 317 
R 
ReGor’s exhortation on obfervance 
of Good Friday 235 
RefeGions on the law and its mi- 
rifters 437 
Richard/om’s 306 
Reformation of {chool-mafters, &c. 
&c. 3C4 
Religious harmonitt 480 


Remarks on the Earl of Cheiter- 
field’s letters to his fon 236 
Remarks on Dr. Price’s obferva- 
tions on civil liberty st 
—— on Mr. Gibbon’s hiftory of 
the decline and fall of the Ro- 


man empire 263 
—— on Jenyns’senquiry, &c. of 
evil 162 
Rhapfody, occafioned by a late 
extraordinary decifion 75 
Richardjoniana, or occafional re- 
306 

Romanfo, the language of, a {peci- 
men 247 


Retirement, an ode to 33 
Refe’s tranfa&tions of the Briuth 
farmer 479° 
Rowley’s frolick of fancy 230 
Royal Society : philofophical trane 
factions, vol. LXYVI. pare 1. 
242 
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A FRAGMENT on Government ; being an Examination of what 
is delivered on the Subjeé? of Government in General, in the‘ in- 
troduction to Sir William Blackftone’s Commentaries : With a 
Preface, in which is given a Critique on the Work at Large. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. Payne. 


“« Nothing, fays Montefquieu, prevents the progrefs of {ci- 
ence more than a bad work by acelebrated author: becaufe it is 
neceflary that before we are inftructed we fhould be undeceived.” 
This refleQion, extracted from that famous Frenchman’s Spirit of 
Laws, is prefixed as a motto to the prefent performance.—If it 
be applicable, however, in the cafe before us, it is a pity our 
author did not publith his critique fooner ; as the reputation of 
Blackftone’s commentaries is now fo generally eftablifhed thar, 
whatever reafon or argument he may have on his fide, they will 
hardly get the better of the prejudice and prepofition, that have 
fo powerfully got hold on the public. Nor is this a wonder, as 
it is the firft law-book that ever was written in a manner capa le 
of being read with fatisfa€tion by any but the plodders of the 
profeffion. But, todo our critic juftice, he very candid!y owns 
the merit of the writer, on which he very liberally expatiates as 
follows. 

*¢ While with this freedom I expofe our author’s ill deferts, let me 
not be backward in acknowledging and paying homage to his various 
merits: a juftice due, not to him alone, but to that public, which 
now for fo many years has been dealing out to him (it cannot be fup- 
pofed altogether without title) fo large a meafure of its applaufe. 

“« Correct, elegant, unembarrafled, ornamented, the /y/e is 
fuch, as could fearce fail to recommend a work {till more vicious in 
point of matter to the multitude of readers. 

** He it is, in fhort, who, firft of all inftitutional writers, has 
taught jurifprudence to fpeak the language of the {cholar and the 

entleman: put a polifh upon that rugged fcience: cleanfed her 
08 the duit and cobwebs of the office : and if he has not enriched 
her with that precifion that is drawn only from the fterling treatury 
of the fciences, has decked her out, however, to advantage, from 
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the toilette of claflic erudition: enlivened with metaphors and allu- 
fions : and fent her abroad in fome meafure to inftruct, and in ftill 
greater meafure to entertain, the moft mifcellaneous and even the 
moft faitidious focieties. . 

‘© The merit to which, as much perhaps as to any, the work 
ftands indebted for its reputation, is the enchanting harmony of its 
numbers: a kindof merit that of itfelf is fufficient to give a certain 
degree of celebrity to a work devoid of every other. So much is 
man governed by the ear. 

«« The function of the expofitor may be conceived to divide itfelf 
into two branches: that of 4ifory, and that of fimple demon/ffration. 
The bufinefs of hiftory is to reprefent the law in the ftate it bas been 
in, in paft periods of its exiflence:. the bufinefs of fimple demontftra~ 
tion in the fenfe in which I will take leave to ufe the word, is to 
reprefent the law in the flate it és in for the time being *. 

«© Again, to the head of demonftration belong the feveral bufi- 
nefles of arrangement, narration, and conje@ure. Matter of narration 
it may be called, where the law is fuppoied to be explicit; clear, and 
fettled: matter of conjecture or interpretation, where it is obfeure, 
filent, or unfteady. It is matter of arrangement to di/ribute the {e- 
veral real or fuppofed inftitutions into ditterent mafles, for the pur- 
pofe of a general furvey: to determine the order in which thofe 
maffes fhall be brought to view; and to find for each of them a zame. 

‘* The bufineffes of narration and interpretation are converfant 
chiefly about particular inftituticns. Into the details of particular in- 
ftitutions it has not been my purpofe to defcend. On thefe topics, 
then, I may fay, in the language of procedure, non /um informatus. 
Viewing the work in this light, I have nothing to add to or to except 
againit the public voice. 

‘* Hiftoryisa branch of inftruciion which our author, though not 
rigidly neceflary to his defign, called in, not without judgment, to 
caft light and ornament on the dull work of fimple demonftration ; 
this part he has executed with an elegance which {trikes every one: 
with what fidelity, having not very particular examined, I will not 
take upon me to pronounce.” 

It is no wonder, we fay, that a work fo fingularly novel in its 
manner of execution, and that manner fo peculiarly calculated 
to captivate the fuperficial tafte of the age, fhould meet with al- 
moft univerfal approbation and applaufe. There are fo few ac- 
cuftomed to think for themfelves, and fo many incapable of be- 
ing taught to think by others, that it is no wonder acknow- 


ledged 


* The word demonftration may here fecm, at firft fight, to be out of place. 
It will be eafily perceived that the fen‘e here put upoa it is not the fame with 
that in which it is employed by logicians and mathematicians. In our own 
language, indeed, it is not very familiar in any other enfe than theirs: but 
on the continent it is currently employed in maay other fciences. The 
F-tnch, for example, have their démonftratenrs de butanigue, d'analomie, de phy- 
Sique expérimentale, &c. Lue it out of neceflity; noi kuawing of any other 
that will fuit the purpose. . 
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ledged elegance and brilliancy in external appearance fhould 
pafs for evidence of internal merit. 

Indeed the prefent critic, though he condemns the arrange- 
ment of the fubject of the Stholiaft’s Commentary, as on the 
whole too artificial and technical, admits that in fome parts, 
there is a fort of methed, attended to, which, as far as it goes, 
may be termed natural: this is in his [Vth book entitled Public 
Wrongs. 

“* He confeffes alfo that not even in a cenforial view would he be 
underftood to deem them altogether without merit. For the inititu- 
tions commenteden, where they are capable of good reafons, good 
reafons are every now and then given: in which way, fo far as it 
goes, one-half of the cenfor’s tafk 1s well accomplifhed. Nor is the dark 
fide of the picture (fays he) left abfolutety untouched. Under the head 
of ‘* Trial by Jury,” are fome very juft and interefting remarks on the 
yet-remaining imperfections of that mode of trial *: and under that 
of ** Aflurances by matter of Record,” on the lying and extortious 
jargon of Recoveries +. So little, however, are thefe particular re- 
marks of a piece with the general difpofition, that fhews itfelf fo 
ftrongly throughout the work, indeed fo plainly adverfe to the ge- 
neral maxims that we have feen, that I can {fcarce bring myfelf to 
attribute them to our author. Not only diforder is announced by. 
them, but remedies, well-imagined remedies, are pointed out. 
One would think fome Angel had been fowing wheat among our au- 
thor’s tares ¢.” 

Admitting fo much in favour of the matter, as well as the 
manner, of the commentaries, our critic is not the lefs fevere 
on what he conceives to be their capital defeéts. Thus, in his 
enumeration of the reprehenfible pafiages contained in the work 
at large, he reproaches the author with “* trampling on the 
right of private judgment, that bafis of every thing which an 
Englifhman holds dear”—with ‘ infulting our underftandings 
with nugatory reafons’”—with ‘‘ ftanding forth the profefied 
champion of religious intolerance, and openly fetting his face 
againift civil reformation”—with “ commanding us to believe, 

B 2 and 


* 3 Comm. ch. xxiii, p. 387. 

+ 2 Comm. ch. xxi. p. 360. 

$ The difference between a generous and determined affection, and an oc- 
cafional, and as it were forced contribution, to the caufe of reformation, 
may be fcen, I think, in thefe Commentaries, compared with another cele- 
brated work on the fubject of our jurifprudence. Mr. Barrington, whofe 
agreeable mifcellany has done fo much towards opening men’s eyes upon this 
fubject; Mr. Barrington, like an active general, in the fervice of the public, 
ftorms the ftrong-holds of chicane, whereioever they prefent themfelves, and 
particularly fictions, without referve. Our author, like an artful partizan 
in the fervice of the profetlion, facrifices a few, as if it were to fave the reft. 

_Deplorable, indeed, would have been the ftudent’s chance for falutary ins 
Struction, did not Mr. Barrington’s work in jo many inflances, furnith the 
antidote to our author’s poiions, 
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and that on pain of forfeiting all pretenfions to either fenfe or 
probity, that the fyftem of our jurifprudence is, in the whole 
and every part of it, the very quinteflence of perfection” —with 
<* afluring us in point of faét, there never has been an altera- 
tion made in the law that men have not afterwards found reafon 
to regret” —with “ turning the law into a caitle, for the pur- 
pofe. of oppofing every idea of fundamental reparation—with 
«© fcornfully turning back on thofe beneficial legiflators, whofe 
care it has been to pluck the mafk of myftery from the face of 
jurifprudence—”.with ‘* eagerly holding the cup of flattery to 
high ftation, fo as to ftop barely hort of idolatry ;”—with thefe 
and fome other more minute and particular abfurdities our cri- 
tique charges thefe celebrated Commentaries ; all which charges 
he fupports on proper authority, and enforces with occafional 
remarks fufficiently fhrewd and fevere *, although he poftpones 
to fome future opportunity the full difplay of their errour and 
criminality. 
In 

* As a fpecimen, take our critic’s obfervation on 3 Com. 322. ‘* It is 
from the dccifions of courts of juftice that thofe rules of law are framed, on 
the knowledge of which depend the life, the fortune, the liberty of every 
man inthe nation. Of thefe decifions the records are, according to our au- 
thor [1. Comm. 71.] the moft authentic hiftories. ‘Thefe records were, till 
within thefe five-and-forty years in Law-Latin: a language which, upon 
a high computation, about one man in a thoufand ufed to fancy himfclf to 
ungderfland. In this Law-Latin it is that our author is fatisfied they fhould 
have been continued, becaufe the pyramids of Egypt have ftood longer than 
the temples of Palmyra. He obierves to us, that the Latin language could 
not cxpreis itfelf on the fubjec& without borrowing a multitude of words from 
our own: which is to help to convince us that of the two the former is the 
fitteft to be employed. He gives us to underftand that, taking it altogether, 
there could be no room to complain of it, feeing it was not more unintelli- 
gabiec than the jargon of the fchoolmen, fome pailages of which he inftances ; 
and then he goes on, * This technica! Latin continued in ufe from the time 
* of its firit introduction till the fubverfion of our antient conftitution under 
* Cromwell; when, among many other innovations on the body of the law, 
fome for the better and jome for the worfe, the language of our records 
was altered and turned into Englifh. Butat the reftoration of King Charles, 
this novelty was no longer countenanced ; the practifers finding it very dif- 
ficult to cxpreS themfelves fo concifely or infignificantly in any other lan- 
guage but the Latin. And thus it continued without any fenfible inconve- 
nience till about the year 1730, when it was again thought proper that 
the procecdings at law fhould be done into Englith, and it was accordingly 
fo ordered by flatue 4 Geo. Il. c. 26. 
** This was done (continues our author) in order that the common people 
might have knowledge and underftanding of what was alledged or done 
for and againft them in the procefs and pleadings, the judgment and en- 
tries in a cau’e. Which purpofe I know not how well it has anfwered; but 
am apt to fufpel that the people are now, after many years experience, al- 
together as ignorant in matters of law as before.’ 
In this icornful pafage the words novelty—done into Englifh—apt to 
fulpe—altogether as ignhorant—fufliciently {peak the affection of the mind 


a rn an annnaa 
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“that dictated it. It is thus that our author chuckles over the fuppofed defeat 
of the legiflature with a fond exultation which all his difcretion could not 
periuade him to fuppreds. 


The 
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In the prefent fragment, our critick profefiedly examines only 
that part of Dr. Blackitone’s work, which he ttiles the Jntro- 
duétion, and indeed but part of that introdution ; though itis that 
part of it which, he obferves, however narrow in extent, is the 
moit confpicuous, and the moft charaéteriftic of the author, as 
being mott his own ; the reft being little more than compilation, 
As we propofe, ina future article, to attend to this critique a 
little particularly through the principal parts of its examination 
of fo important a work as is that of the Commentaries, we can- 
not clofe the prefent with greater propriety than by giving our 
readers the author’s account of the motives, and hiftory of his 
enquiry. 

On 


The cafe is this. A large portion of the body of the law was, by the bi- 
gotry or the artifice of lawyers, locked up in an illegible character, and ina 
foreign tongue. The ftatute he mentions obliged them to give up their hie- 
rogiyphicks, and to reftore the native language to its rights. 

This was doing much ; but it was not doing every thing. Fiction, tau- 
tology, technicality, circuity, irregularity, incoufifteucy remain. But above 
all the peftilential breath of fition poifons the fenfe of every inftrument it 
comes near. 

The confequence is, that the law, and efpecially that part of it which 
comes under the topic of procedure, /fi// wants much of beimg generally in- 
telligible. ‘The fault then of the legiflature is their not having done enough. 
His quarrel with them is for having done any thing at all. In duing what “aa 
did, they fet upa light, which, obfeured by many remaining clouds, is ftill 
but too apt to prove an iguis fatuus: our author, inftcad of calling for thofe 
clouds to be removed, deprecates all light, and pleads for total darknef. 

Not content with reprefenting the alteration as ufeless, he would per- 
fuade us to look upon it as miichievous. He {peaks of ‘ inconveniences,’ 
What thefe inconveniences are it is pleafant to obferve. 

‘*¢ In the firft place, many young practifers, {poilt by the indulgence of 
being permitted to carry on their bufinefs in the mother-tongue, know not 
how to read a record upon the old plan. ‘ Many clerks and attornies, fays 
* our author, are hardly able to read, much lefs to underftand a record of fo 
* modern a date as the reign of George the Fift.’ 

What the mighty evil is here, that is to outweigh the mifchief of almoft 
univerfal ignorance, is not altogether clear: Whether it is, that certain 
lawyers, in a cafe that happens very rarely, may be obliged to get affiftance: 
or that the bufinefs in fuch a cafe may pats from thofe who do xct underftand 
it to thofe who do. 

In the next place, he obferves to us, * it has much enhanced the ex- 
pence of all legal proceedings: for fince the practifers are confined (for the 
take of the ftamp-duties, which are thereby confiderably encreafed) to write 
only a ftated number of words in a fhect; and as the Englifh language, 
through the multitude of its particles, is much more verbofe. than the Las 
tin ; it follows, that the number of fheets muft be very much augmented 
by the change.’ 

I would fain perfuade myfelf, were it poffible, that this unhappy fophifm 
could have pafied upon the inventor. ‘The fum actually levied on the public 
on that fcore is, upon the whole, cither a proper fum or it is not. If it is, 
why mention it as an evil? If it is xot, what more obvious remedy than te 
fet the duties lower ? 

After all, what feems to be the real evil, notwithftanding our author’s 
unwillingnefs to believe it, is, that by means of this alteration, men at large 
are in a fomewhat better way of knowing what their lawyers are about: and 
that a difinterefted and enterprizing legiflator, fhould happily tuch an one 
arife, would now with somewhat lef difficulty be able to fee before him. 
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On the reafonable prefumption that it is of importance to 
comprehend the principles and endeavour at the improvement of’ 
the laws of that fociety, in which we live, our critic obferves 
that, if there were any author, efpecially any author of great, 
name; who fhould, inour opinion, avow himfelf a determined 
and perfevering enemy to fuch endeavours, we fhould think 
the interefts of reformation and through them the welfare of 
mankind infeparably conneéted with the downfall of his works ; 
ofa great part at leaft, of theefteem and influence, which thefe: 
works might under whatever'title have acquired. 

‘¢ Such an enemy, fays he, it has been my misfortune (and not 
mine only) to fee, or fancy at leait I faw, in the author of the cele-» 
brated Commentaries on the Laws of England: an author whofe 
works have had beyond comparifon a more extenfive circulation, 
have obtained a greater fhare of efleem, of applaufe, and confequent- 
ly of influence (and that by a title on many grounds fo indifputabie) 
than any other writer who on that fubject has ever yet appeared. 

«¢ It ison this account that I conceived, fome time fince, the 
defien of pointing out fome of what appeared to me the capital ble- 
mifhes of that work, particularly this grand and fundamental one,, 
the antipathy to reformation ; or rather, indeéd, of laying open and 
expofing the univerfal inaccuracy and confufion which feemed to my 
apprehenfion to pervade the whole. For, indeed, fuch an ungener- 
ous antipathy feemed of itfelf enough to promife a general vein of 
obfcure and crooked reafoning, from whence no clear and fterling 
knowledge could be derived; {fo intimate is the connexion between’ 
iome of the gifts of the underftanding, and fome of the affections of 
the heart. ‘ 

‘* Jt isin this view then that I tock in hand that part of the firft 
volume to which the author has given the name of Introduétion. It 
3s in this part of the work that is contained whatever comes under 
the denomination-of general principles. It is in this part of the 
work that are contained fuch preliminary views as it feemed proper 
to him to give of certain objecis real or imaginary, which he found 
connected with his fubject Law by indentity of name: two or three 
forts of Laws of Nature, the revealed Law, anda certain Law of 
Nations. It is in this part of the work that he has touched upon fe- 
veral topics which relate to ali laws and inilitutions * in general, or 
at leat to whole ciafles of inititutions without relating to any one’ 
more than to another. 

“¢ ‘To fpeak more particularly, it is in this part of his work that 
he has given a definition, fuch as it is, of that whole branch of law 
which he had taken for his fubject ; that branch, which fome, confi- 
dering it as a main ftock, would term Law without addition ; and 
which he, to diftinguith it from thofe others its condivident branches +, 
terms law municipal :—an account, fuch as it is, of the nature 

and 


* Tadd here the word inftitutions, for the fake of including rules of Commes 
Law, as well as portions of Statute Law. 
t Membra condividentia—~Saund. Log. L, I. c. 46. 
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and origin of Natural Society the mother, and of Political Society 
the daughter, of Law muxicipal, duly begotten in the bed of Meta- 
phor :—a divifion, fuch as it is, of @ law, individually confidered, 
into what he fancies to be its parts:—an account, fuch as it is, of 
the method to be taken for interpreting any law that may occur.” 

«« Having proceeded, fays our critic, as tar as the middle of the 
difinition of the law municipal. It was thereI found, not without 
furprize, the digreffion which makes the fubject of the prefent efluy. 
This threw me at firftinto no {mall perplexity. To give no account 
of it at all ;—to pafs wholly /ué flentio, fo large, and in itfelf fo ma- 
terial a part of the work I was examining, would feem ftrange: at 
the fame time I faw no poffibility of entering into an examination of 
a paflage fo anomalous, without cutting in pieces the thread of the 
difcourfe. Under this doubt I determined at any rate, for the pre- 
fent to pafs it by; the rather as I could not perceive any connexion 
that it had with any thing that came before or after. 1 did fo; and 
continuing my examination of the definition from which it digrefed, 
I travelled on to the end of the introduction. It then became ne- 
ceffary to come to fome definitive refolution concerning this excentric 

artof it: and the refult was, that being loth to leave the enterprize 
F had begun in this refpect imperfect, I fat down to give what I in- 
tended fhould be a very flightand general furvey ofit. The farther, 
however, I proceeded in examining it, the more confufed and unfa- 
tisfactory it appeared to me: and the greater difficulty I found in 
knowing what to make of it, the more words it coft me, I found, to 
fay fo. In this way, and by thefe means it was that the prefent eflay 
grew to the bulk in which the reader fees it. When it was nearly 
completed, it occurred to me, that as the digreffion itfelf which I was 
examining was perfectly diftin’ from, and unconnected with the text 
from which it ftarts, fo was, or fo at leaft might be, the critigue on 
that digreflion, from the eritigue on the text. ‘The former was by 
much too large to be ingrafted into the latter: and fince if it accom- 
panied it at all, it could only be in the fhape of an appendix, there 
feemed no reafon why the fame publication fhould include them 
both. Tothe former, therefore, as being the leaft, I determined to 
give that finifh which I was able, and which I thought was neteflary < 
and to publith it in this detached manner, as the firit, ifnot the oniy, 
part of a work, the principal and remaining part of which may pof- 
tibly fee the light fome time or other, under fome fuch title as that 
of aComMEnT onthe Commentaries.” K. 





The Story of Lady Fuliana Harley. A Novel. In Letters. By 
Mrs. Griffith. 2 vols. 6s. Cadell. 


It is a ditinétion due to the pen of Mrs, Griffith to pay a 
attention even to her romantic productions, which we do not deign 
to beftow on novel-writers in general. We do not, indeed, fee any 

reafonable 
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reafonable ground for that ‘‘ extreme timidity’? with which fhe 
affeéts ** to folicit the indulgence of the public from a further 
attempt, after the favourable reception her former writings of 
this kind have been honoured with.”—Becoming as this folici- 
tude might appear in a maiden fcribbler, we can deem it nothing 
but affectation in a tried and fteady ftager, ‘* hacknied in the 
ways of men.”—Of a piece with this pretended modefty is her 
acknowledgment of her ‘ deficiency in the principal article of 
fuch compofitions, namely, invention,” and the unneceflary 
piece of information that fhe is defcending into the vale of years, 
and that ‘* the creative powers of fancy do not increafe with 
age, being rarely to be met with but in the fpring of life.”—If 
age were not honourable, and experience as valuable as mother- 
wit, we might condole with our ingenious authorefs on this oc- 
cafion ; but we are far from thinking the beft novels to be thofe 
which are founded on the luxuriancy of fancy, and {prightlinefs 
of invention, Of this, at leaft, we are perfuaded ; the moft in- 
ftructive and moral are thofe which poilefs rather truth of cha- 
racter and propriety of fentiment, than fingularity of adventure, 
or variety of incident. The entertainment proceeding from the 
relation of matters of fact, however extraordinary in their na- 
ture or diverfified in their fucceflion, is of the meaneft and moft 
unprofitable kind: on the other hand, that refulting from the 
juit delineation of character and action, is of the nobleft and 
moft edifying of rational amufements. It isa bad recommenda- 
tion therefore, which our novelliit gives of her book, when the tells 
us, ‘* the entertainment fhe wifhes her readers to receive from 
it, muft depend alona on faéts.” We could give it a better re- 
commendation, nor do we even think ‘** the utmoft merit it can 
pretend to, is that the characters as well as the narrative, are 
drawn from the fountain of reality.”” We have a ftill better rea- 
fon for our good opinion of it ; conceiving alfo the writer’s apo- 
logy, for the uacommon character of the principal perfonage, a 
very futile one, viz. her having been intimately acquainted with a 
perfon, from whom the portrait is exactly copied. It is abad excufe 
in a hiftory-painter, and admiflible only in a portrait-dau- 
ber, that the features exacily refemble the original. An artiit, 
at liberty to chufe his fubjest, fhould make choice only of the 
plaufible and natural, which is not always that which is true 
and real: a /u/us nature may be even more prepofterous and 
unnatural than fancy can paint or imagination conceive. Thus 
an hiftorian, who Piques himfelf on his veracity, will fometimes 
run lefs rifque in recording what is barely probable than in de- 
claring what is actually true.—But writers feldom know the me~ 
rit of their own performances, That of this novel is an ele- 
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gance of ftile *, a propriety of fentiment, an eafe of narration, 
a natural delineation of character, and an occafional pathos of 
expreffion, which could not fail to pleafe a reader of tafte ; tho’ 
without the elevation and furprize attending the intervention of un- 
common accidents, and unaccountable perfonages. And yet 
the ftory of Lady Juliana Harley is not altogether deftitute of 
thefe: witnefs the following hiftory of the family of an antique 
modern Irifh prince, ina letter, dated Rofcommon; which we 
fhall extraét for the entertainment of our readers. 

‘*¢ The poft is come in without bringing mea letter, which is a 
real difappointment, becaufe I fear the delay may retard the happi- 
nefs of others as well as mine. 

‘¢ Hartifon’s bufinefs will oblige us to ftay fomedays in this town, 
which is a very dull one, and the country round it lefs cultivated 
than any part of Ireland that I have yet feen.—The lands are en- 
tirely given up to pafture, and we have rode over plains of five or 
fix and thirty miles in circumference, without feeing the face, or 
even the veflige, of any human creature, excepting a few. miferable 
huts, made up of mud and ilraw, which appear to be fearcely habit- 
able. Yet this country is not without its curioflities—We went yef- 
terday to fee a beautiful lake, about twenty miles from hence, which 
runs above twelve miles in length, and eighteen broad in many parts 
of it. Like that at Killarney it is bordered with flowering fhrubs of 
various kinds, which grew ipontaneoufly, and on its banks are fitu- 
ated a number of gentlemen’s feats.—I acknowledge the feene beau- 
tiful, yet it falls far fhort of the one juft mentioned. It wants va- 
riety, and that huxuriant wildnefs that tranfcends the efforts of art. 

** But here I was prefented with a curiofity of another kind, and 
of the firft magnitude. As Harrifon andI were riding on the edge 
of the lake, I obferved a fmall brick houfe of two ftories high, that 
feemed to have no window, or at. leaft not one that looked upon ‘the 
profpect Ihave defcribed, though it ftood within a few yards of the 
richett and mot beautiful part of it-—I immediately enquired, what 
could that edifice be defigned tor? he replied it was the palace of a 
Prince, to whofe prefence he would endeavour to introduce me.— 
Of a lunatic, you mean, I anfwered, who is felf-invefted with 

“royalty. 

"«* You are miftaken, faid my friend, he is a real Prince, the 
Prince of Coolavin; his ancéftors were lords of this wide domain, 
and his proud fpirit cannot bear to look upon thofe lands, which he 
‘confideis as by right his own, though Cromwell tore the inheritance 
from his family, and reduced his patrimony to the feanty pittance of 
two hundred pounds a year. For this reafon he has turned the back 
of his houfe to this fair profpect, and looks with more delight upon 
his farm-yard.—But come, continued he, asl am acquainted with 


Vou. IV. Cc the 


* In this commendation, we do not include the fcraps of French cant, fo 
common in converfation with the frivolous pretenders to the ton, with which 
Mrs. G. has too fregucutly disfigured the epiftolary {tile of her letter-wiiters. 
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the young Princes, I'll try if can obtain admittance fer us to the 
Monarch. 

“© When we came near the houfe it appeared, in front, a very de- 
cent building, with fath windows ; clofe by it ftood a finaller one, 
only one ftory high, at which we alighted, and on our entrance 
were received by four young gentlemen, with fuch politencfs as 
would have done honoer to an higher roof.—The eldeft of thefe was 
heir appatent, and married to a very pretty young woman, of the 
name of O’Connor, defcended from the Kings of Muntter. 

“© The fecond fon had been educated in France, and taken his de- 
grees as a phyfician there.—The third was an officer in the Spanith 
fervice, now on avifit to his family; and the fourth was, I under- 
ftood, defigned for the fervice of the catholic church. 

** On Captain Harrifon’s expreffing our defire of paying our re- 
{pects to the Prince, the eldeft, Mr. O’Dermot, faid he would fignify 
our requeft to his father, and as Mr. Harrifon’s mother was of a 
true Milefian family, he did not doubt his compliance.. We were 
offered a variety of refrefhments, moit hofpitably invited to dinner, 
and informed that we might immediately be introduced tothe Dowa- 
ger and Princefs Confort. 

** We were then conducted by the Spanith officer into a fmall 

drawing-room, where my eyes were {truck with the mott venerable 
temale figure they had ever beheld.—I declare, Stanley, I was al- 
moft tempted to bend the knee before her. She was tall, and of a 
majeftic appearance, yet had infinite fweetnefs in her counte- 
nance: fhe was clothed in a blue damafk drefs, made like a man’s 
night-gown ; on her head fhe wore what they call a kercher, of thia 
cainbrick, and from that head hung down, even to her feet, a pro- 
fufion of the finett filver trefles that Time had ever blanched. ‘This 
reverend object brought to my mind that beautiful epithet in Shake- 
fpeare, of Time-honcured Lancafter. 
‘* To my furprize we were firft prefented to the young lady, who 
received us with a kind of dignified fulkinefs, which was very dif- 
gutting ; while the elder lady’s manners and appearance at once at- 
tracted our affection and refpect.—She entered inftantly into eonver- 
fation with us, and amongit other things, informed us, that fhe had 
been full forty years a wife, and that during that time fhe had never 
pafied the bounds of her fovereign’s eftate; though fhe owned fhe 
had once made an attempt to fee a little more of the world tan 
when fhe was young; her lord, fhe faid, was then from home, but 
the moment fhe had ¢ paffed the line,’ her horfe threw her, and the 
broke her arm in the fall.—She confidered this incident as a judg- 
ment on her difobedience, and had remained a contented prifoner of 
her hufband’s mock-ftate ever fince. 

** At length we were admitted to the Prince’s prefence ; his pes- 
fon was large, and feemed to haye been well made, his figure was 
erect, his eye piercing, and his. countenance fevere; he was feated 
in an oak great chair, from whence he did not deign to make the 
fmaileft inclination of his body on our appearance, but fternly afked 
the caufe of Mr. Harriton’s defiring to fee him ?—My triend was a 
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little difconcerted by the queftion, but foon recovered himfelf, and 
with infinite politenefs replied, his vifit was only meant as a mark of 
the fincere refpect he had been early taught to feel for the Prince of 
Coolavin. 

‘ * The old man’s features became then Jefs auftere, and he talked 
in an enraptured ftrain of the beauty of Harrifon’s grandmother, who 
had, it feems, the honour of being allied to him, and bore the name 
of O’Dermot.—He fearcely deigned to turn his eyes on me, and 
mine did not folicit his attention, for they were attraéted by an 1m- 
menfe large coffin, covered with black cloth, that ftood on one fide 
of the chamber ; there was an infcription on the plate in a language 
Idid not underftand, and therefore fuppofe to be Irifh; and over 
the plate was a fomething like a coronet, but not appertaining to any 
rank of heraldry that I was acquainted with. Over this gloomy ap- 
paratus was'a fhelf filled with fome hundreds of wooden cups, neatly 
turned, which might each contain fomething lefs than half a pint 5 
their appearance puzzled me, as they feemed to be rather a part of 
the furniture of a turner’s fhop, than of a Prince’s prefence-cham- 
ber. On enquiry I was informed they were defigned to be ufed at 
the Prince’s funeral, when they were to be filled with whifky, a fpe- 
cies of malt fpirit, the common beverage in this country, and given 
to each perfon who fhouid attend his royal obfequies to the ruins of 
an old monaftery, which was about an hundred yards from his pre- 
fent manfion. 

‘* When his Highnefs thought proper to difinifs us, we were con- 
ducted back to Mr. O’Dermot’s, te had the honour of dining with 
the reft of this moft extraordinary family.—The old Lady inforined 
us, that not being royally defcerded, the had never been permitted 
to eat with the Prince, or to fit in his prefence, unlefs in cafe of 
ficknefs, though he often indulged his daughter-in-law with thefe 
{pecial honours.——But fhe is a Princefgy. added fhe, and is therefore 
intitled to fuch diftinctions. 

*¢ From the inftantI heard this anecdote, I took an averfion to the 
old favage, and could eafily conceive that he wanted nothing but 

ower to be an admirable tyrant. I thought of him in the fame 
fight as one of the Caribbee iflanders, who, as Lord Kaiins tells us, 
do not fuffer their wives to eat in their prefence, while the women of 
that mg | are fo remarkable for their fweetnefs of manners, obe- 
dience, and refpect, to their brutal hufbands, as never to give them 
occafion to remind them Of their duty. 

«¢ O, Stanley! what a failing off is here, from the pinacle on 
which you and I have been labouring to place the female part of our 
fpecies ? but let it be remembered, that favages only, treat women 
with haughtinefs or contempt. 

«¢ During the time of dinner we had an old blind harper, who 
played and {ung ditties to us in the Jrith language ; fome of ie tunes, 
were uncommonly fweet, and expreffive of the deepeft melancholy. 
I was extremely charmed with the mufic, great part of which, the 
minftrel told us, was extempore, as well as the words.—IfI could 
have fpoken his language, I fhould have been tempted to try if I 
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could have prevailed on the old bard to have accompanied me”ta 
England; though Mr. O’Dermot affured me, that O’Farrel, that 
is the harper’s name, would not quit the barony of Coftello, for a 
thoufand pounds @ year, but very politely added, that he fhould, if 
I pleafed, attend me while I ftaid at Rofcommon.—l accepted .his 
offer with thanks, and he returned in our fuite to this town. 

*¢ During my ftay at Coolavin, I was extremely amufed with the 
fingularity of the characters I there met with ; but my truity Afiatic 
Scipio was a much greater object of furprize to the lower clafs of the 
family, than the heads of it were to me.---They had never feen a 
black man before ; and the princefs’s waiting genilewoman fent of 
an exprefs for her fiter, w ho lived at the diftance of eight miles, to 
come and fee Couli Khan, “the King of the black-men, who fhe faid 
was come all the way from Turkey to vifit her mafter.---This was 
her geography about the matter. 

‘< Tt was very late when we. got back to our Inn ; the night was 
fine and the roads good, and we travelled as fafe as at mid-day, for 
there are no fuch beings as highwaymen throughout ths country ; 
the robbing a hen-roott, ftealing a iheep, or a little whifkey, being 
the utmoft of their mifdemeanors. 
~ * Adieu, my dear Stanley, I have written a long, and I hope amu- 
fing hiftory, and left you at liberty to make your own comments ; 
for were I to tranfcribe the number!e(s reflections which occurred to 
me upen this ancient mixture of pride and fimplicity of manners, I 
fhould fwell my letter to the fize of a volume.” 

Admitting this ory to be drawn from the fountain of reality, 
we need not wonder at the feverity of our icmale author's re- 
fleGiions on the /avage difpofition of Coclavin, in the fuperio- 
rity he maintained over his wife. - Mrs. Griffith appears in par- 
ticular to be a notable advocate for the natural equality between 
the fexes, particularly on the {core of their intelleétual endow- 
ments ; feeming to take great umbrage ‘that a woman of uncom- 
thon talents fhould be faid to have a ma/culine underftanding. If 
we may impute to her the fentiments of her epi/tolarum perfone, 
fhe is, in fome fenfe (however contradictory it may feem) a Ma- 
Hometan: for fhe fays, in oppofition to the divine Milton, that 
* there is no fex in fouls.’ Now the Turks hold there are no 
fouls in the fex, or atleaft that fouls aremot feminine. irs. G, 
indeed exprefsly declares the foul is epftceme,—* Wherefore do 
* blockheads affeét to-compliment a woman of fenfe, by faying 
« fhe has a mafculine underiianding? Learning cannot beftow 
* either fenfe or genius ; if it could, we fhould not have fo many 
* drones and boobies iffue from our colleges. Senfe is the com- 
“mon of two, and not confined to cither fex.,-—To prove this 
propofirion and illuftrate the argument, thofe great geniujes, 
Dr. Jchnfen, and Mrs, Montague, are brought upon the carpet, 
and their very different modes of elocution fhewn to prove pre- 
ciicly the dane quality of intellect.—To this proof we have no 
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other objection than that, we do not think rhetorical! or literary 
talents the moft unexceptionable proo aed underftanding, at leaf 
of a majculine one*. Mrs. M.’s delivering * Sontionentan the 
moft jut and fublime, i in the pureft and elegant language,” may 
be a proof that hers isa fine feminine underitanding ; ; but Dr 
J.’s_ delivering his profound faws and proverbial fentences, 
** like the oracles of old,” is no proof that his is ma/culine 

Mrs, G. forgets that, among the oracles of old, there were ald 
qwomen as well as old men +. Kk. 


* We fay nothing of the difference between the terms fu! and underfiand- 
ing; which are by no means fynonimous. It is notorious there are fome 
people of great fouls that have but little underftanding; while, on the other 
hand, there are many men famous for their underitanding, who are fellows 
of no foul at all. 

+ With out depreciating the acknow!ed ged abilitiesof Dr. J. we may fay hat 
his writings want the fimplicity of man f:; his ftile in ge *neral is too florid 
and ornamental, and in that, characte tic ally effeminate, betraying a fond 
nefs for glitter and ornament: a kind of reproach that Quiatil ian made to 
Seneca; of whofe wiitings he faid, dulcibus vitiis abundant. 









dan Effay on the Origin, Progrefs and Efiablifhment of National 

Society ; in which the "Principles of Government, the De efinitions 

of phyfical ‘ moral, civil, and religious Liberty, sentinel in Dr. 

Price’s Obj vations, isc. are fairly examined and fully refuted: 

Together with a F Jufiis: cation of the Leg tflature, in reducing 

America to Obedience by Force. To whi ich is added an Appendix 

on the cx cellent and admirable in Mr. Burke's second prinicd 

Specch of the 22d of March, 177§. Continued from Vol. 

page 481. 

It would take up too much room, were we to proceed, in the 
Review of this pamphlet, on quite fo large a fcale as that, on 
which our affociate, §, commenced it, in our Appendix. The 
difcerning reader, indeed, muft have already perceived that both 
the doétor of phyfic and the doctor of divinity, are juft as good 
philofophers as they are politicians. Ne /utor ultra crepidam is 
a precept as app}jeable to the /earned as to the ignorant. This 
at leaft is certain, that, if thefe gentlemen had employed their 
pens, each in his refpective profeilion, the one in his prefcrip- 
tions and the other in his preachments, they might have acquitted 
themfelves with much greater propriety, than they have done by 
running fuch Jengths in the career of party.—Not but that the 
do&.r phyfical has a much better plea than thé doctor {piritual ; 
having long fince feverely fmarted for dabbling in politics, he 
may urge a reluctance, as Sir William D’Avenant did on another 


eccafion, to the kaving off a lofer.—Dr. Price as the fervant of 
a hea- 
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a heavenly mafter, whofe kingdom is not of this world, is lefs 
excufable, in degrading his refpe€table character as a man, and 
his more refpeétable charaéter as a minifter of the gofpel of 
peace, by engaging in party fquabbles, and unfeafonably propo- 
gating notions whofe truth at beft is problematical, but whofe 
tendency is palpably that of nourifhing domeftic difcontent and 
fomenting diftant rebellion.—We by no means conceive the 
doétor forefaw the ill effeéts of his ill-timed performance; and, 
tho he may be flattered with the popularity it has obtained him, 
and afhamed to retract what he has written, we have fo good an 
opinion of him as to think he muft in his cooler moments be fe- 
cretly forry for it and with that he had left undone the thing that 
he has done. He could not, however, have fallen into better 
hands, as our colleague has obferved, for receiving a fevere 
chaftifement for his folly, than thofe of his prefent antagonift.-- 
Our medical politician, indeed, lays about him, like the drummer 
of a marching regiment; flogging the poor culprit without 
mercy, and that without any kind of regard to the dignity of the 
doétor’s cloth o» his own, 

A fhort abitr ct, with a fpecimen or two of the rhetorical flou- 
rithes, he makes with his literary cat-o’-nine tails, will be more 
€ntertaining and not lefs inftrudive to our readers than any 
thing we can extratt, ferioufly edifying, in the way of argument 
either philofophical or political; altho we fhall give fome touches 
of both. 

This Effay is divided into two parts and thofe again into fe- 
veral fections. Section the firft, treats of phyfcal Liberty ; 
from which a fpecimen having already been given, we fhall only 
obferve that the fubjeét is tritely and loofely treated on both fides; 
and at beft inapplicable to the great point in difpute ; altho our 
efiayift concludes the fection with prefuming that in the fubfe- 
quent pages it is fhewn, in contradidtion to Dr. Price, that the 
very force, which operates againft the wi// and is fuppofed by him 
to reduce men to ferviiude, is the fole fountain from which 
moral, civil and religious liberty have emanated. 

Seétion the fecond treats of Moral Liberty, and affords a proof 
how ingenioufly men may chop logics, by thifting the terms of 
argument and ringing the changes on words, without coming a 
whit nearer to the truth. than thofe whom they reprefent as pre- 
pofteroufly wide of it, Seétion the third, treats of Civil Liberty. 
In this fection the author comes clofer to the point of argument, 
ee the matter in difpute, as it is a queftion merely po- 
itical, 

‘* T Imagine, fays he, the doétor (Price) is totally miftaken in 
his definition of civil liberty; for, according to him, that /iberty 
does not confit in the nature of the iaws by which men are governed, 
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but in that of the government by which they are formed. Iflaws, 
that impart to the fubjetts the full enjoyment of thofe rights to which, 
by nature, they are entitled; and defend them from thofe who 
would treat them injurioufly, be enacted by a fovereign, or a certain 
number of men at the head of the community ; would the mode of that 
legiflature change the ature of things, and make that tobe ‘ a go- 
vernment of flavery,’ which preferved to all men their natural and 
focial rights ? Such is the confequence of the Do¢tor’s diftinction, 
that there cannot exift a law, made by the majority ot a people, which 
can either annihilate or abridge the civil liberty of a nation ; becaufe 
that civil liberty folely confitts in the power of making laws by fuch 
a majority; and all thofe, who, in a minority, oppofe fuch laws as 
deprive them of their rights and properties, will operate to the pro- 
duction of fervitude. 

“* From hence, does it not clearly refult; ther, -vhen Dr. Price 
afferts, that ‘ liberty is imperfeétly defined, wh. . 1 is faid to be a 
* government of laws, and not of men,’ he is eiti: ». manifeftly mii- 
taken or wilfully mifreprefents ? The factis, that li. rty confiits not 
in being governed either by laws or men, becaufe nations are fo 
governed: but in being governed by ju laws alone, . satever be the 
conftitution of the ftate in which they are enacted. Onwhat ground 
of truth does he then found his afferttion, p. 7, ‘ if the laws are 
* made by one man, or a junto of men, ina itate, and not by com- 
* mon confent, a government by them does not differ trom fla- 
* very?’ Ifthe fame effect be produced by one man, or a fmall 
number of men, that is ufually the refult of great numbers operating 
to the like end, does a difference of number in the agents produce a 
difference of effe in the produGion ? Suppofe a hundred men had 
been employed to dye apiece of cloth d/ue, and a like effect had been 
produced by ome man, or a fmall number of men, would the dif- 
ference of thenumber of men change the effect of the operation, and 
make that to be d/ack, which would have been é/ue, if dyed by a 
whole community ?” 

We donot much admire this d/ack and blue allufion, and yet 
in the main our eflayift is right. Civil liberty depends more on 
the equity of the Jaws than the form of the /egi/lature; it being, 
as a late writer obferves, the wi/dom and not the wi/fuine/s of a 
ftate ; by which, properly fpeaking, it fhould be denominated 
free*.—in this fedtion, our effayiit deduces the ftate of civil 

fociety 


* To the fame purpofe the celebrated Montefquieu. ‘ It is true, that, in 

* democracies, the people appear to dv that which they will; but politioal 
* liberty confifts not in doing that which one wills. Ina ftate, that is, in 
* fociety in which there are faws, liberty cannot confift but in the power 
* of doing that which one orght to will.—-But it is of importance, to under- 
* ftand the difference between independence and liberty. Liberty is the right of 
* doing all that the laws permit. For, if one fubject had the right of doing 
* what the laws prohibit, /iberty would be annihilated; becaufe all the other 
* citizens would, in like manner, have the fame pewert. The go 
* liberty 


+ De l’Efprit des Loix, L. 11. Ch. 3. 
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fociety from the earlieft ages, in a concife and rational manner; 
making an ingenious diftin¢tion, founded on hiftorical facts be- 
tween free government and civil liberty. 

“¢ In Locris, /ays be, free in Dr. Price’s manner, whoever pro- 
pofed anew law, or to abrogate an old, was obliged to enter ihe af- 
fembly wich a halter round his neck. If the propofal was rejecied, 
he was inftantly committed to the hands of the public executioner, 
and difpatched. Would not fuch laws adopted in this kingdom, be 
the effectual means of ftopping the babbling impertinence of our 
fpeakers in parliament, and of fhortening the feflions? Will Dr. 
Price give his vote at an election, for a reprcfentative who will intro- 
duce a law of that kind into the Houfe of Commons, becaufe it is a 
part of civil liberty, inftituted by his civil fociety * Any man hhall 
fell, asa flave, his daughter or fifter, if he can prove her to bea 
whore *.---If any perfon fhall propofe a law, that the foldiers fhail 
be paid out of the money appropriated for the exhibition of theatrical 
and other fhews, he fhali be put to death +.---The mott fufficient and 
wealthieft of the citizens fhail be exiled for ten years, by eltracifm ; 
that is without trial, by a majority of the votes of the people }.--Slaves 
were the abfolute property of their mafters. If beaten, tortured, 
famithed, their jurviving friends were interdi¢ted to apply to the 
courts of juftice for redvets of fuch inhumanity, and even if they had 
been put to death §. 

‘¢ ‘Thefe are a finall number of the many barbarous, incongruous 
and abfurd laws, made by the difcretion of a majority of the Athe- 
nian people, who were deemed fo much fuperior in underftanding to 
the other Grecians. Does the Doctor imagine that Britons are more 
difcrete ? 

** In Rome, alfo, the laws were enacted by a majority of the 
people. In this free fociety, it was alaw of the twelve tables, that 
creditors might tell their debtors as flaves or put them to death, if 
they could not ditcharge their debts. Their dead bodies alfo, after 
execution, were to be divided into parts, and given to the creditors, 
in 1izes proportioned to the refpective debts |]. ‘They were reduced 
to the dire neceility of tilling their oz lands, for the fole profit of 
their tyrannic creditors; to dig the ground, to plough, to plant, 
to labour, to become herd{men, fhepherds and companions to thofe 
very flaves, whom they had acquired by their own valour. Like 
them, they were bound, fettered, and fecured with collars of iron, 
as beaits of prey. ‘They were precluded even from {peaking of the 


esregic us 


* liberty of the fubje& confifts in that tranquility of mind, which proceeds 
* from the opmion that every man hath of his fecurity. And, in order that 
* every man may enjoy that liberty, the gover ament ought to be fuch, that 
* one tubject be net in fear of another {’. 

$ Del'Efprit des Loix, L. 11. Ch. 6. 


* Plutarch, in Vita Solon. + Potter’s Antiq. p. 166. 
¢ Demofthen. in ‘Timocrat. § Potter’s Antiq. p. 58, 
¢ Aul. Gell. L. 20, C, 1. Quint. 3. 6. Tertull. Apolog. C. 4. 
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egregious outrages, infults, infolence, and cruelty of thofe barba- 
rians to whom they were indebted, and who frequently tore their 
fleth, by excefs of whipping *. 

*¢ Slaves were in the fame miferable condition in Rome as in 
Athens. Innumerable are the laws of this kind to be found. Wali 
Dr. Price now perfitt in affirming, that e#w:/ liberty folely con ‘its ia 
a power of creating laws, according to the difcretion and qwill of a 
majority of the people ? or deny that fuch a free fociety and civil 
liberty may be diferent things? Is it not, from hence, irrefragably 
evinced, that, in a government founded on the fixe qua nox which 
makes it free, the people may, neverthelefs, be deprived of civil 
liberty? Civil liberty is, therefore, the progeny of ju/ laws, right- 
eoully adminiitered, by whatever kind of government they are 
inttituted.”” 

In fection the fourth, our eflayift treats of Religious Liberty 3 
in which, to do him juftice, we think he makes a better figure 
as a divine, than the profeffed divine whom he oppofes.—At 
leaft, fo far as religion may be admitted as a political engine, he 
{peaks of it with great propriety. : 

“¢ The nature of legiflation neceflarily implying a right of iafti- 
tuting all things that can conduce to the benefit of fociety ; it, of 
confequence, includes an authority to adopt and apply thofe objects 
of the faith, which can be inftrumental in the promotion of focial 
happinefs and the public welfare ; and to abolifh the influence of all 
fuch asare of a contrary difpotition. It, therefore, becomes the in- 
difpenfible duty of the legiflature to conduct itfelf in that manner. 
For, if this were unattended to, the moft prevalent faculty of the 
mind, by which men are generally actuated, would be left to /elec? 
its own objects full of contradiction and abfurdity. Unlefs thofe 
which are proper were applied by the legiflature, men would be 
employed in extravagant vagaries, or in things offenfive and noxious 
to one another and to fociety. The eyes may, indeed, be extirpated, 
and the objects of vifion be thereby precluded. But, whilit man has 
life, no power can eradicate his fazth, and all that can be effected is 
to affign its proper objects. In this view of things, although the ob- 
jects perceived by faith, be not the objects perceived by reafen: yet, 
in the application ot them, the former become the objects of the /at- 
ter, and the inftruments of producing univerfal benetit. On this ac- 
count, it is neceflary that they be equally applied and directed by 
the legiflature, as thofe of fenfe, fenfition, and reafon. 

‘¢ Should any one poifon the fource of the New River, which 
flows to London, and ferves the inhabitants ; is there a man exiiting, 
who would not execrate the executive power of the laws which is to 
punifh that crime, were they not carried to their utmoft exertion 
againft fo nefarious a being? But itfeems that opinions, which poi- 
Jen the fources of moral and civil obligation, and alike dettroy the 





* Dionyf. Halicar. L. 6. Tit. Liv. L. 2. C. 23. & paflim. 
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felicity of individuals and of the whole community, are xct to be ree 
ftrained by legiflative authority ; becaufe that every man has, in 
religion, a right to judge for himfelf, and to follow the decifions of 
his own conicience. Abominable contradi¢tion !” 

On the general objection made againtt eftablified religions on 
the feore of liberty of confcience, our effayift makes the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

‘¢ "There remains another objection, which is offered to any right 
which the leviiature can poffeis, of eftablifhing a national religion, 
as the guide of a// mens faith; and this is the right, to which every 
man is entitled of ferving God in his own way, and thereby to ob- 

ain his own falvaticn; and this is called, Litert; cf confeience. But, 
if any man’s own way contaim fuch doctrines, «s fubvert the very 
ends for which religion is eftablifhed, as an aid to the imperfect 
power of morality and the laws ; wiil they not diminifh the vsrtues, 
the Lappine/s, and the awelfare of the people ? If an individual caxnot 
be precluded from entertaining fuch epinions ; is he to be indulged 
with impunity, to promulge fuch doctrines, becaufe they are his 
own ? Certainly, the confezexce which expects fuch indulgence, 1s xot 
a conicience that ought to be indulged. Suppofe a man fhould claim 
a right of forming laws tor himielf, becaute his confeience will not 
permit him to obierve thofe which are already inflituted; 1s he to be 
indulged? But the /alvatica ot an immortal foul is a fericus confi- 
deration. It is indeed! But falvaiion depends xt on every man’s 
acting according to his ewa confcience ; but according to thofe pre- 
cepts which are contained in religion. And, if his owas opinions 
are fuch, as oppcfe or enfecbie the dofirines, on the obedience to 
which 47s falvatien depends, is he to be indulged with a liberty of 
following them, becaufe his confeiexce tells him they are right; and 
thereby promote not only his own eternal gerdition, but that of all 
others whom he may feduce? Can this be a right method of ferving 
God, and feeking his czvux falvation ? Such an indulgence would be 


nothing lefs than a liberty to damn himfelf and others, according 
to his ow way: and to this I have no objection, refpecuing himfelf, 
it fhail never be imputed to me, that I refute diffenters sat liberty 
of confcience. Liberty of conicience, ferving God in their own 
way, and, thereby feeking their own falvation, are founds, which 
delude the unthinking, and contain no real argument. Legiflature 
mutt, therefore, inflitute an waiver/el guide in religian, and a na- 
tional con{cience, in order, as much as pofiible, to preferve the fub- 
jects in unanimity ; to be influenced by the fame motives; to be un- 
der the fame obligation to act uprightly ; and to fupport the ftrengih 
of the ftate by that unity of mind, the bounds of which whoever ex- 
ceeds in action, becomes the juft object of lawful repreheniion,” 
In this part of our author’s cflay, he takes occafion to be 
very fevere on Dr. Prieilley for his late declaration, refpeéting 
the immortality of the foul ; pronouncing him to be a matcriali/, 
and that his mode of expreffion is nothing lefs than a defpicable 
evaton 
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evafion of direétly pronouncing that de believes the foul is not 
immortal.—-As this declaration of Dr. Prieftley’s was firft pub- 
lickly commented on in our Review, we cannot now pafs over 
the notice here took of it; haying fignified our opinion, as we 
again now do, that the Doé¢tor’s [Prieftley’s] declaration does, 
by no means, amount to even’an infinuation of fuch difbelief in 
the immortality of the foul, On the contrary, it appears to 
us that our eilayift is totally in the wrong, to charge the doctor 
with being a material, unlefs a materialif? may be one, who 
does not believe in the exiftence of matter. 

Our effayilt appears to us to be juit as much mi(taken in his 
metaphyfics, in the indecent raillery, he throws out againft the 
Calvinifts, and his trite mifreprefentations of the doétrines of 
juftification by faith and irrefiftible grace. 

In feétion the fifth our author treats of civil liberty as connec~ 
ted with principles of government: on which head he obferves 
that, 

‘* It isclear, from all the affértions of Dr. Price, for argument he 
has none, that his /iberty is independance : whereas no two things can 
be more remote. Liberty conufts in a mutual dependence of all the 
individuals of a community, by which the fecurity of all is preferved. 
Whereas independence dificives the bonds of liberty, and lets men loofe 
from each other. It is the nature of liberty to acguie/ce with the 
laws: of independance to oppafethem. The former tends to preferve 
an equal diftribution of right: the latter to aflume all to itfelf. 
Men, therefore, in their attempts to be independent imagine, ‘they 
have no liberty whilf any power or thing remains to oppofe them. 
This notion inevitably leads to arbitrary power, as the fole flate in 
which an abfolute independance can be obtained. This it was by 
which Cromwell was urged through all the bloody paths that lead to 
defpotiim. And, when he arrived at that goal, he found himfelf as 
dependent as before. He feared to ficep two nights in the fame reom, 
becaufe his life depended on the will of an afiaifin. And of this it 1s 
which the rebels in America, under the difguife of liberty, are now 
in fearch.” 

Our veneration for every inftrument of the glorious revolution 
would make us here break off our quotation, did not our impar- 
tiality , toward even the moft prejudiced writers, call upon us to 
proceed. 

‘¢ There remains one paflage, at the conclufion of this fecond fec- 
tion, wherein he mentions his fears of loiing his inheritance of prefby- 
‘terian liberty, by the {prings of public virtue being fo far poifoned as 
not to be able to murder the king. ‘ The terror of the ftanding 
* army, the danger of the public funds, and the all-corrupting in- 
* fluence of thetreafury, would deaden all zeal, and produce a ge- 
neral acquiefcence and fervility.’ 

‘* By whom were all thefe means of fixing fervility introduced:and 
‘eftablithed ? by king William ; glorious by his luft of murder and of 
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man ; immortal by the debts, corruption and ftanding armies which 
he began, affifled by whigs and difienters, who, from that day to 
the hour in which his prefent Majefty afcended the throne, were in- 
ceflantly ingaged in promoting and eftablifhing all thofe objects of 
the Doftor’s terrific dangers. And now, with faces as unblujbing as 
bra/s,, they would lay the exiflence of them to his Majetty and his 
fervants.” 

The virulence of this paffage is fo very obvious that we leave 
our readers to apply the expreffion unblufhing as bras to what- 
ever face they think it moft applicable. At the fame time, we 
cannot help dropping a piece of advice into our effayift’s ear, 
though we know the violence of his prepoffeffion too well to 
think he will profit by it; this is to avoid, in argumentative pro- 
ductions the appearance of rooted rancour againtt objects, which 
cannot pofiibly have given fufficient caufe for it, even if hiftory 
were more to be depended on than it is, and it is to be depended 
on very little. Befides, downright abufe, tho well-grounded, 
always weakans a writer’s argument.---In fection VI. our eflayift 
treats of the authority of one country over another: and of what 
conftitutes a famenefs in the different parts of one country, 
whether they be conjoined or feparate.--~This is aukwardly 
expreifed ; the defign of it is to fettle the political identity of 
Great Britain and America; which Dr, Price reprefents as two 
diftinét countries or political communities. On this fubje& our 
author obferves that, 

** The charaéteriflics which afcertain the different diftriéts of a 
flate to be ene country, are 1. Their being all fubject to the fame 
crown or legiflative authority, whatever be the form of government. 

‘* 2d. The enjoyment of all thofe rights, privileges, liberties and 
emoluments, in common with the other conitituents of the realm : 
fuch as that of reprefenting the people in the national fenate. 

‘* 3d. Their right of electing reprefentatives, under fuch condi- 
tions as all the other inhabitants are obliged to obferve. 

«* ath. The right of applying to thofe reprefentatives, in the 
fenate to be heard and to receive redrefs, in common with all 
others. 

** sth. Their having received, from the legiflature, affiftance, 
in military armaments, by land and fea ;---being fupplied with pe- 
cuniary aids for the fupport of the land forces ;---grants of money as 
rewards, encouragement and indemnifications, during war ; boun- 
ties, in order to enable them to encreafe their productions and com- 
merce ;---money, for the fupport of their civil government and for- 
ces; for forts, garrifons, ordinance ftores, tranfports, carriages, 
provifions ;---expences of fleets and naval ftations, employed in the 
defence of that country, in whatever part it may be attacked ;--- 
preients to nations inhabiting near that part of the country which 
hes expofed to them, in order to prevent their hoftilities. 
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*« 6th. The receiving the antecedent grants alike by all the diftricts of 
the country, on — to the national reprefentatives in the fe- 
nate, andin confequence of a right to apply to thofe reprefentatives, 
in like manner with allthe other parts of the ftate. And this with- 
out engaging themfelves by compa@, treaty or alliance to a reciprocal 
affiftance ; which is uniformly the method when aids are granted by 
one {tate to another. 

“* Such are the charatteriftics, which indifputably conftitute the 
Samene/s of a country. And, where thefe are not to be found, the 
countries are, neceflarily, different. As to the diftance of fituation, 
or an extenfive ocean lying between two parts of a country, there 
are, manifeftly, zo characterittics of their being different countries 
politically confidered, — each enjoys all the antecedent rights, 
liberties, privileges and emoluments, in common with the other.” 

From thetfe characteriftics our efiayift endeavours to prove that 
America and Great Britain are one and the fame country. Hear 
how he makes it out. 

‘* Let me fuppofe, by way of elucidation, that the American 
colonies could, by any means, be brought fo near to this kingdom, 
as is the Ifle of Wight. Would that difference in proximity make 
them the fame country with Great Britain, if the inhabitants did 
not, by fuch a change of place, enjoy the rights, privileges and 
advantages abovementioned ? is Calais, becaute it is the part of 
France which is nearett to Great Britain, for that reafon, /¢/s another 
country than Toulon, which lies in the remoteit part of that king- 
dom? the identification of all the parts of a country confitts, folely, 
in the enjoyment of the preceding characteriftics. America, there- 
fore, if it enjoy the preceding rights, is not a diferent but the fame 
country with Great Britain. And whether the tormer do, or do not 
enjoy them will be feen in the fubfequent pages of this eflay. Were 
the colonies fo near to this kingdom as is the Ifle of Wight, and in 
the full enjoyment of what they now pofiefs; would the people of 
this kingdom be fatisfied, that they fhou!ld be confidered as a ditierent 
country, and pay zo taxes, but what they them/elves fhould chufe to 
levy? But it feems, the colonifts have not that right to eleét repre- 
fentatives, which the people of Great Britain enjoy. Nothing is lefs 
true than this hackneyed affertion. If a colonift have forty fhillings, 
a year, freehold; if he be free of a city or borough, pay fcot and 
lot, be a pot-walloper, or under any other denomination, that a 
Briton votes, he has the fame right, not only to eleét, but to repre- 
fent alfo, if he be legally qualified, as Englifhmen are obliged to be 
by their refpetive properties. Trecothick, Hufke, Cruger, and a 
number of the infular Americans, either have been, or now are, 
members of parliament. Thefe, it feems, can conititutionally levy 
taxes on all Englifhmen in fupport of America, but not a penny on 
the Americans in order to affiit this kingdom. Is this rea/on and 
equity ? : 

*¢ But the Americans are too difant, and muft come to England 
to give their votes. So muft a Cornifhman, that refides at Invernefs 
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in the north of Scotland, who is free of St. Ives near the land’s end, 
come from thence to that borough, if he intend to exercife his 
elective right. But, were the parliament enabled to ena¢t, and 
carry into execution a law, that every American fhould have the 

ower of being in rzvo places at the /ame time, the prefbyterians of 
tam England would, neverthelefs, rebel, and Dr. Price and his ad- 
herents would infift it was a force oppoled to their wills, which re- 
duced them to favery. For in thefe difienters from our religion and 
government, rebellion i is as innate and natural, as ftealing poultry is 
ina fox, or kl ling lambs in a wolf. And the congre fs have declared 
they will fend no members to the Britifh parliament.” 

A deteftation to the dzffenters appears alfo to be as innate and 
natural to our high-church dector as the love of poultry or lamb 
in either fox or wolf.---On the whole he concludes this fe€tion 
with remarking of the Roman provinces, which Dr. Price had 
alluded to as refembling the Amcrican colonies, that they ‘* bear 
no more refemblance to the colonies of Britain, than the darker 
parts in the middie of the moon, bear to the Mediterranean 
fea,” an allufion with which he concludes the fr/? part and we 
the prefent article ; referving the confideration of the fecon 
part of this ipiriced and multifarious effay to our next Review, 
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The Hijlory of Gunnery, with a New Aietad of deriving the 
Theory of Projectiles in Vacuo, from the properties of the 
Square and Riombus. By james Glenie d. M.  8vo. 450 
Cadell, London. Balfour, Edinburgh. 


The very ingenious mz thematician, who hath favoured the 


public with this work, gives the following account of it in his 
pre face. 

_ The author’s defign in this performance, is not only to lay be- 
fore the reader an hiforical account of the different difcoveries which 
have been made relative to the refiftance of the air, by the moft 
eminent writers who have treat ed cr this fubject; but likewife, 
tc eve the theory of projec al es in vacuo, derived in a new 
manner from very limple princip! ICS, with a method of reducing pro- 
jection, On inclined pia: 1es, to thoie which are made on the horizon. 
Fie is perfuaced, that, were the lawof the air’s refiftence once exactly 
z{certained, which is undoubted diy capabie of an accurate determina- 
tion, a comperent fhare of knowledge in mechanics would enable 
fkilful engineers to farmount all other dith 
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hie iliies in dire€iing the ma- 
The retiftance of mediums, it is true, is one 
ot the meft difficult tubjetts to w hich mathemiat cs have ever been ap- 
plied. The difficulties « atrending it have been acknowledged by all 
who have coniidcred it, and were feniibly felt by Sir Hfaac Newton 
himfelf. He has certainly difcovered great ingenuity and of poets 1 
cal i inventi on on this ful ect. 


But his conclufioas are 0 ly applica 
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ble to very flow motions, and are not delivered by him in a form fitted 
tor practice. Gunnery, in its prefent flate, is onlya fort of random 
or gueis-work ; and fuch it mutt continue to be, till the theory of 
the air’s refiftance be accurately inveftigated. 

«* The author once intended to have taken this opportunity of 
publifhing feveral calculations relating to the refiftance of mediums in 
general, and fome to that of the air in particular, between which 
and certain experiments made with great accuracy, there was a fur- 
prifing degree of coincidence. _ But he thought it would be better to 
defer the publication of thefe computations, till an opportunity 
fhould prefent itfelf of trying and examining them by a greater va- 
riety of experiments. However, the reader will eatily underitand, 
from the problems fubjoined to the hiftorical account, that this is a 
fubjeét on which the auther has beflowed a good deal of attention. 
And, although he has endeavoured to give the account irfelf in as 
plain a manner as poftible,.in order to render it univerfally inteiligi- 
ble; yet, mathematical readers will find fufficient feope tor the ex- 
ercife of all their fill, in attempting the folutions of thefe problems. 
Several of them, indeed, it muft be acknowledged, do not relate 
immediately, either tothe air, orto any medium perhaps exifling in 
nature. Buthe thought it would not be «altogether improper to in- 
fert them, fince their foluticns may be very much facilitated by the 
general problems which he {ent fome time ago in a paper tothe Royal 
Society, with an intention to extend indefinitely geometrical compa- 
rifons, which are ufually confined to three gradations, by geometers 
both ancient and modern. 

‘© In the demoitrative part, which relates to the theory of pro- 
jectiles én vacuo, the young mathematician will find a methed to put 
in practice, of firft confidering the properties of fimple rectilinear fi- 
gures, and of afterwards applying them to curves which cun be ge- 
nerated by the moticnof the fides or ang'es of fuch fgures. Simpl!- 
city has been the principal thing which the author has all along 
aimed at in this performance. ‘The mathematica! reader, then, 
muftonly confider it as a prelude or forerunner to fomething which is 
to follow, relating to the rejiflance of mediums in general, the moft 
difficult part of nixed mathematics, and to that of the air in particu- 
lar, by the afcertaining of which alone Gunnery can be rendered per- 
fect and complete.” 

The hiftorical part of the work is contained m fo very fmall 
a compafs, that we are tempted to give the ancient part of it, 
entirely to our readers, 

‘«* For fome time alter men began to apply gun-powder to military 
purpofes, their machines and pieces of ordnance were very ponderous 
and unwieldy, and of courfe altogether unfit for quick or expeditious 
fervice. Military people, at that time, poffeffed but a final! ihare 
of learning of any kind, and a/moff none at all of a mechanical or 
mathematical nature. What they did in their profeffion, in relation 
to the management of artillery, was entireiy the effect of practice. 
and a bare repetition of what they faw every day done. The form 
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of their artillery, as well as of the warlike engincs and inftruments 
which they made ufe of in conducting it, was only {uch as the moft 
obvious incidents fuggefted, or the rudeft and moft uncultivated in- 
vention dictated. Their firft pieces were very cumbrous, being of a 
clumfy, and almoft unmanageable make; for, as they fucceeded 
to the machines of the antients, they were employed, like them, 
in throwing ftones of a prodigious weight, and therefore were ne- 
ceffarily of a huge and enormous bore, confifting ufually of pieces of 
iron fitted together length-ways, and hooped with iron rings. Some 
of them were fo large, that they could not be fired above four or 
five times a day. Such were thofe with which, we are told, Maho- 
met II. battered the walls of Conftantinople, in the year one thou- 
fand four hundred and fifty-three, being tome of them of the calibre 
of no lefs than twelve hundred pounds ; and Guicciardin, in the frft 
book of his hiftory, informs us, that fo large a portion of time in- 
tervened between the different chargings and difchargings of one of 
thofe pieces, that the befieged had iufficient time to repair, at their 
leifure, the breaches made in their walls by the fliock of fuch enor- 
mous ftones.” 

«¢ But as mathematical knowledge increafed in Europe, that of 
mechanics gradually advanced, and enabled artifts, by making brafs 
cannon of a much {maller bore for receiving iron bullets, and a much 
greater charge of ftrong powder, in proportion to their calikres, to 
produce a very material and important change in the conftrudtion 
and fabric of thofe original pieces. Accordingly, this hiftorian, in 
the fame book of his hiftory, informs us, that, about a hundred and 
fourteen years after the firft ufe made of thofe unwieldy pieces by 
the Venetians, in the war which they carried on againft the Genoefe, 
in the year one thoufand three hundred and eighty, the French were 
able to procure, for the invafion of Italy, a great number of brafs 
cannon, mounted on carriages, drawn by horfes; and that thefe 
pieces could always keep pace with the army.” 

‘«* In enumerating the advantages which arofe from this alteration, 
he obferves, that they were pointed with incredible quicknefs and 
expedition in comparifon of thofe formerly made ufe of in Italy, 
were fired at very fmall intervals of time, and could produce, in a 
few hours, an effect which thofe others could not have produced in 
the fpace of many days. His words are, ‘ Condotte alle muraglie 
* erano piantate con preftezza incredibile, et interpondafi dail’ un 
* colpo all’ altro piccoliifimo intervallo di tempo, fi fpefio, et con 
* impeto fi gagliardo percuotevano, che guello che prima in Italia 
* fare in molti giorni fi foleva, da loro in pocchiffime hore fi faceva:’ 
And mathematical itudies muft have mace confiderable progrefs on 
the continent by that time, fince Tartaiea, the inventor of the 
method of folving cubic equations, which is ufually afcribed to 
Cardan, and which is the only general method we have of folving 
them at this day, about forty-three years after this change took place, 
commenced author at Venice.” 
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‘*¢ This change in the formation of artillery has as yet undergone 
no very material alteration. Lighter pieces, indeed, are now em- 
ployed than thofe which were made ufe of at firft; but they have 
fuffered greater variations in refpect of fize than proportion.” 

The remainder of our author’s hiftory of gunnery confifts in 
fome later improvements in the theory made by the late Mr. 
Benjamin Robins and others: theie are fo intimately blended 
with the argumentative part of the work that they cannot well, 
be particularly extraéted*. On Mr. Glenie’s general argu- 
ments, however, we muft beg leave to expatiate a little par- 
ticularly ; efpecially as his great merit, as a mathematician, 
might otherwife give an undue weight to his miftaken notions 
in phyfics.— 

As the farther improvements to he made in gunnery de- 
pend, according to our author, chiefly on the proper invefti- 
gation of the nature and properties of refifting mediums, it is 
to this object he dirc&s the inquiries of the inquifitive theorift; 
properly obferving that every enginecr ought to have a con- 
fiderable fhare of mathematical knowledge, to enable him in 
fome meafure to enter into fuch refearches, and to conduét him 
in his experimental purfuits. 

Mr. Glenie’s refle&tions on the practice of mere practical 
experimentalifts, are very juft and judicious. 

‘** Itis indifputably certain, that conjecture, without experiment 
to try and fift it, is as apt to lead one into error, as randum-expe- 
riment, without fagacious conecture to regulate and condutt it, 
bids fair for preducing nothing of the leaft importance. But, 
if it muft be confefled that many of the ancient philofophers 
gave rafhly into the firft of theie extremes, it mutt likewife be 
acknowledged, that there are many now, who give as freely into the 
laft, and, proitituting the powers which God has beftowed upon them, 
fpend their lives in making experiments, in a great meafure, at ran- 
dom, without having one uieful principle or idea in their minds, 
which they wifh to examine or eflablifh by them. Thefe perions are 
generally fuch as are fo little acquainted with the fcience of quantity 
and proportion, as to be altogether unable to apply metricks to any 
thing which occurs, or to know, from calculation beforehand, what 
ought to be the reiult of their experiments, on the fuppofition that 
the hypothefis or conjecture which they intend to try by them, is 
true. 

*¢ With fuch people, their underftandings in experimental cafes 
muft keep pace with their hands, not for want of abilities, but from 


* Suffice it to fay that in this part our author correéts a miftake into which 
Mr. Muller had fallen, in the conftruction of his table, relative to the great- 
eft poflible velocities of fhot; and refcues the memory of Mr. Robins, from 
an errour on that fubject, imputed to him by Muller. He here propofes alfo 
—_- problems refpecting the motion of fhot through different me- 

iums. 
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of their artillery, as well as of the warlike engincs and inftruments 
which they made ufe of in conducting it, was only fuch as the moft 
obvious incidents fuggefted, or the rudeit and moft uncultivated in- 
vention dictated. Their firit pieces were very cumbrous, being of a 
clumfy, and almoft unmanageable make; for, as they fucceeded 
to the machines of the antients, they were employed, like them, 
in throwing ftones of a prodigious weight, and therefore were ne- 
ceffarily of a huge and enormous bore, confifting ufually of pieces of 
iron fitted together length-ways, and hooped with iron rings. Some 
of them were fo large, that they could not be fired above four or 
five times a day. Such were thofe with which, we are told, Maho- 
met II. battered the walls of Conftantinople, in the year one thou- 
fand four hundred and fifty-three, being tome of them of the calibre 

f no lefs than twelve hundred pounds ; and Gaicciardin, in the firft 
book of his hiftory, informs us, that fo large a portion of time in- 
tervened between the different chargings and difchargings of one of 
thofe pieces, that the befieged had fufficient time to repair, at their 
leifure, the breaches made in their wal!s by the fliock of fuch enor- 
mous ftones.” 

«¢ But as mathematical knowledge increafed in Europe, that of 
mechanics gradually advanced, and enabled artifts, by making brafs 
cannon of 2 much fmaller bore for receiving iron bullets, and a much 
greater charge of ftrong powder, in proportion to their calikres, to 
produce a very material and important change in the conftruétion 
and fabric of thofe original pieces. Accordingly, this hiftorian, in 
the fame book of his hiftory, informs us, that, about a hundred and 
fourteen years after the firft ufe made of thofe unwieldy pieces by 
the Venetians, in the war which they carried on againft the Genoefe, 
in the year one thoufand three hundred and eighty, the French were 
able to procure, for the invafion of Italy, a great number of brafs 
cannon, mounted on carriages, drawn by horfes; and that thefe 
pieces could always keep pace with the army.” 

‘«¢ In enumerating the advantages which arofe from this alteration, 
he obferves, that they were pointed with incredible quicknefs and 
expedition in comparifon of thofe formerly made ufe of in Italy, 
were fired at very {mall intervals of time, and couid produce, ina 
few hours, an effet which thofe others could not have produced in 
the fpace of many days. His words are, ‘ Condotte alle muraglie 
* erano piantate con preftezza incredibile, et interpondafi dall’ un 
* colpo ail’ altro piccoliffimo intervallo di tempo, fi {pefio, et con 
* impeto fi gagliardo percuotevano, che quello che prima in Italia 
* fare in molti giorni fi foleva, da loro in pocchiflime hore fi faceva:’ 
And mathematical itudies muft have mace confiderable progrefs on 
the continent by that time, fince Tartaiea, the inventor of the 
method of folving cubic equations, which is ufually afcribed to 
Cardan, and which is the only general method we have of folving 
them at this day, about forty-three years after this change took place, 
commenced author at Venice.” 
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*¢ This change in the formation of artillery has as yet undergone 
no very material alteration. Lighter pieces, indeed, are now em- 
ployed than thofe which were made ufe of at firft; but they have 
fuffered greater variations in refpect of fize than proportion.” 

The remainder of our author’s hiftory of gunnery confifts in 
fome later improvements in the theory made by the late Mr. 
Benjamin Robins and others: theie are fo intimately blended 
with the argumentative part of the work that they cannot well, 
be particularly extraéted*. On Mr. Glenie’s general argu- 
ments, however, we muft beg leave to expatiate a little par- 
ticularly ; efpecially as his great merit, as a mathematician, 
might otherwife give an undue weight to his miftaken notions 
in phyfics.— 

As the farther improvements to be made in gunnery de- 
pend, according to our author, chiefly on the proper invefti- 
gation of the nature and properties of refifiing mediums, it is 
to this object he dirc&s the inquiries of the inquifitive theorift ; 
properly obferving that every enginecr ought to have a con- 
fiderable fhare of mathematical knowledge, to enable him in 


fome meafure to enter into fuch refearches, and to conduét him 


in his experimental purfuits. 

Mr. Glenie’s refle€tions on the practice of mere prattical 
experimentalifts, are very juft and judicious. 

‘** Itis indifputably certain, that conjecture, without experiment 
to try and fift it, is as apt to lead one into error, as randum-expe- 
riment, without fagacious conjecture to regulate and condutt it, 
bids fair for producing nothing of the leaft importance. But, 
if it muft be confefled that many of the ancient philofophers 
gave rafhly into the firft of theie extremes, it mutt likewiie be 
acknowledged, that there are many now, who give as freely into the 
la{t, and, proftituting the powers which God has beftowed upon them, 
fpend their lives in making experiments, in a great meafure, at ran- 
dom, without having one uieful principle or idea in their minds, 
which they with to examine or eflablifh by them. Thefe perfons are 
generally fuch as are fo little acquainted with the fcience of quantity 
and proportion, as to be altogether unable to apply metricks to any 
thing which occurs, or to know, from calculation beforchand, what 
ought to be the refult of their experiments, on the fuppofition that 
the hypothefis or conjecture which they intend to try by them, is 
true. 

*¢ With fuch people, their underftandings in experimental cafes 
muft keep pace with their hands, not for want of abilities, but trom 


* Suffice it to fay that in this part our author corrects a miftake into which 
Mr. Muller had fallen, in the conftruction of his table, relative to the great- 
eft poflible velocities of fhot; and reicues the memory of Mr. Robigs, from 
an errour on that fubjecét, imputed to him by Muller. He here propofes alfo 
rn problems refpecting the motion of fhot through different me- 
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want of reflection, and a mifapplication of them. They intirely mif- 
underftand the plan of experimenting hinted at by Lord Verulam, 
and fo fuccefsfully carried into execution by Sir Ifaac Newton, and 
feveral other ingenious men, whofe fagacious conjectures generally 


preceded, and gave rife to their particular experiments, and who 


were always able, when any thing new accidentally occurred, to ex 
amine it by a fort of certain and mathematical meafurement, and pufh 
it into conclufions, by means of computations founded on the moft 
Wnerring principles.” 

To thefe refic&tions it may not be unneceflary to add that, 
the too great attachment, of mere mathematicians, to calcula~ 
tions of proportions and ratios, hath alfo not lefs mifled them 
than the want of fuch attention hath bewildered others. As 
it is the cuftom of experiment-mongers to catch at mere ap- 
pearances and truft to /enfe without reflection, {fo it is the fault 
of mathematicians to catch at mere ideas and truft without 
fufficient reficc?ion to mere obje&ts of imagination, In natural 
philofophy and mixt mathematics, the obje& of inveftigation 
is frequently fuch as we cannot entertain a diftiné& and pre- 
cife idea of: in which cafe it is not the obje& of mea/urement 
and proportion. A mathematical principle and a phyfical one 
are. widely different: the former is ideal or an obje& of ima- 
gination and reflection, the latter is an obje&t of /enfe and per- 
ception, ‘The former may be exaét, precife and definite, be- 
caufe its exiftence is zutel/cczual, and its exa€titude depends merely 
on the precifion of terms ; but the latter is often confufed, 
ebicure and indefinite, becaufe its exiftence is perceptible and 
its want of exactitude depends on the want of precifion in our 
feelings. Our ideas deduced from Reficéfion are much more 
precife and clear than thofe immediately fuggefted by /en/a- 
tion: to inftance our idea of body itfelf; all the idea we ob- 
tain of it by mere fenfation is an indiftiné&, undefinable no- 
tion of refjiance. It is from reflection, from experience in the 
comparifon of the feveral different fenfations occafioned by 
the tame obje&t, that we obtain the idea of a commenfurable 
fubftance, having length, breadth and thickne{fs.—It is with 
great propriety therefore, Sir Ifaac Newton calls the prin- 
ciples of his philofophy, mathematical principles: for fuch 
in faé& are even dis firft principles or the elementary proper- 
tics he afcribes to matter, fuch as the vis-inertie, impene- 
trability, attraétion, Ac. None of thefe are phyfical prin- 
ciples or immediate obje&s of iente or fenfation ; but mathe- 
matical principles or objeéts of the underftanding or reflec- 
tion*, In raifing a fyftem on fuch principles he could not 

poflibly 

* In controverting the exiftence of certain phyfical elements, Mr. Glenie 
fays {p. 80.) * Remove the idea of the vis inertic of matter, and you likeavite 
remove 
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pofbly err, while he proceeded, in his fuperftruéture, as 


mathematically as he had done in grounding his abutments and 
laying the foundation on the bafis of phyfical experiment. 
It was on the refult of fuch experiments as /econdary effects, 
and not as primary caufes, that this great philofopher ereéted 
his fyftem. At the fame time, however, he did by no means 
deny (as our author fuppofes) the exiftence or priority of the 
4 caufes, produétive of thofe effeéts. 

n regard particularly to an elaftic xther, univerfally dif- 
fufed throughout the material univerfe; Mr. Glenie infinu- 
ates that Sir Ifaac Newton never gave the /malle/t countenance 
to the opinion of its prefumed mechanical effeéts. His repre- 
fentation of the cafe, is this: 

** After Sir Iiaac Newton, in confidering the phyfical motions of 
the heavenly bodies, had fo fuccefsfully applied to them the doétrine 
of gravitation, joined with mathematical demonfiration, his principle 
of univerfal attra&tion was feverely attached, particularly by the Car- 
tefians, as an occult quality. The leap trom a perteét plenum, to 
an abfolute vacuum, was great, and what he never could have 
brought a Cartefian philofopher to have taken in company with him. 
He thowed the infufficiency of their vortices to account for the celef- 
tial motions. But, as he was a man very much .averfe from wrang- 
ling, he perhaps did not chufe to deny them, intirely, the fuppo- 
fition of the poiiibility of fome fine fluid or aether exifting in the uni- 
verfe. However, fo far was he from fuppofing it not to be inert, 
that he even condefcended, as I have obferved above, to make an 
experiment, to afcertain the internal refiftance which this fluid would 
neceffarily give to bodies in patling through them. He found no rea- 
fon, however, to conclude with certainty, that there is any fuch re- 
fiftance to bodies ; and accordingly he no where, in his admirable 
theory of refiftance, dwells upon it, or even takes it into con- 
fideration. 

E 2 *¢ Whether 


remove that of its /olidity; and what idea have we of matter without folidity; 
It is impotfible to have any at all.”"—With due deference to Mr. Glenie, how- 
ever, we beg leave to remind him that Mr. Locke tzys, we may have as clear 
an idea of power as of fubtance. And tho /olidity be eficntial to fubjtance it is not 
at all applicable to fimple power, unleis our author would have us conceive 
fubftance or matter to be a folid power, and that a /alid power of doing nothing, 
agreeable to the felf-contradictory term of vis-inertic.—Iindeed, we may as ea- 
fily form an idea of any-thing, or rather of nothing, as form any idea of the 
Jfubfratam or inert fubftance of Newtonian matter.—But could this be done, 
the principles of natural philofuphy, anfwerabie to their architypes the ele- 
ments of the material univerie, are, by no means, idec/. ‘Things may really 
exift, of which we can acquire no precife ideas, as we may entertain precife 
ideas of things which have no real exiftence. Experience or phyfical experi- 
ment depends as much on our indiftinét perceptions, as on our di/tintl conceptions s 
and it is from the due obtfervance of both, and the placing the due confidence 
on each, that the real principles of natural knowledge are deduced, aad im- 
provements in human {cience effected. 
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«¢ Whether Sir Ifaac Newton in the beginning of life, intirely 
divefted himfelf of the abfurd notions and prejudices of his 
contemporary philofophers, with regard to the exiftence of fome 
fluid matter or other, diffufed and expanded through fpace, I will 
not pretend to determine. But that he never was much delighted 
with the idea, is evident; that he laid no ftrefs upon it, is equally 
evident ; and that he at laft intirely rejected it, as abfurd and ridi- 
culous, and did not believe the exiftence of fuch a fluid, is almoft 
demonftrably certain from, this circumftance, that, to the edition of 
his Principia, publifhed by Dr. Pemberton, by his own direction, 
and under his own eye, there is prefixed a preface, written by the 
very ingenious and accomplifhed Mr. Cotes, afirming gravity to be 
2s much a primary quality of matter, as extention and impenetra- 
bility, and declaring, in exprefs terms, the hypothetis of a celeftial 
fluid to be quite abiurd and untenable, and altogether unworthy of a 

hilofopher. This excellent perfon, whofe early death was an irrepara- 
ble lofs to the {cientific world, after showing the exiftence of fuch a fluid 
tobe inconfiftent with the ceietti:al motions, trom the very theory of refift- 
ance, demoufliated by Sir Ifaac Newton himfe!f, in the fecond book of 
his Princ:pia, concludes his cbferva'ions in relation to it, with the 
following words. * Itaque concludendum erit, fuidi coeleftis nullam 
‘ effle vim inersiae, cum nulla fit vis reiiftend), nullam efle vim qua 
motus communicetur, cum nulla sit vis inertiae, nullam effe vim 
qua mutatio quzelibet vel corporibus fingulis vel pluribus induca- 
tur, cum nulla fit vis qua mutus communicetur; nullam elie om- 
nino eficaciam, cum nulla fit tacultas mutationem quamlibet indu- 
cendi. Quidni ergo hanc hypothefin, quae fundamento plane de- 
ttituitur, quaequae naturae rerum explicandae ne minimum quidem 
infervit, ineptiflimam vocare liceat, et philufopho prorius indig- 
nam. Qui coelvus materia fluida repletos effe volunt, hanc vero 
non inertem eile ftaiuunt, hi verbis tollunt vacuum, reponunt.’ 
Can there be any declaration more exprefs than this ? And, had Sir 
Ifaac really believed the exiftence of fuch a fluid, would he ever have 
permitted Dr. Pemberton to have prefixed to his principal work a 
preface, which exprefsly pronounces this his beliet to be _ rc 
deititute of joundation, and in every reipect unworthy of a philofo- 
pher: and, whether he believed it er not, as he has offered no ar- 
gements to prove it, but declares that he does not know what this 
aether is, the hypothefis muft be given up and renounced ; fince I 
have already fhewn, chat it is altogether mconfiftent with phaenome- 
na, and thatinnumerable arguments may be produced, each of them 
zlmott fafficient entirely to overturn it. 

*¢ I fhould willingly have faved myfelf the trouble of makin 
thefe obfervations, with regard to a thing in itfelf fo abfurd and ridi- 
culous, had 1 not obferved, that fome perfons who never read the 
works of this great man, as it appears from their framing of fuppo- 
ftions, with regard to this aethcr, diametrically oppofite to what he 
has advanced in the fecond book of his Principia, where he treats of 
fluids in general, make ufe of his name and authority, to procure 
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credit and reputation to fome of the moft wild and romantic theories 
in medicine, chemiftry, and fome branches of natural philofophy, 
that ever were formed by a reafonable mind, which they indeed de- 
rive from this imaginary tource, that has no real exiftence in nature. 
And, though I cannot pretend, in this place, to expofe particularly 
fuch abfurdities ; yet they ought to be held forth to the worid in their 
true and genuine deformity, and to be feparated trom the name and 
authority of a man who never gave them the fmalleft counenance.”’ 

We fhall not controvert the affirmation of Mr. Cotes, be- 
caufe it is merely an affirmation. Nobody can hold in higher 
eftimation the abilities of that very excellent mathematician, 
than we do; but he was a mere mathematician; and, had he 
not been fo, the inveftigation of the caufe of gravity was, in 
that place, not his bufinefs.--We fhall not alfo controvert Mr. 
Glenie’s affertion, that Sir Ifaac Newton was not ** much de- 
lighted with the idea of an elaftic zther,” but nothing is more 
certain than that, whether much delighted with it or not, he 
himfelf, and that even in the latter part of his life, did give 
countenance, both to the opinion of its exiftence and to its 
effeéts. This is fo very notorious that even Mr. Glenie him- 
felf takes the trouble to difprove, as he fuppofes, the poffi- 
bility of thofe effe&ts.--As, in our opinion, however, he has 
not difproved them, thehints, thrown out by Sir Ifaac Newton 
in his queries, appearing to us, as well-founded as ever, 
weare forry that a writer, of Mr. Glenie’s {cience, fhould ftig- 
matize the conclufions formed on them as ab/urd, ridiculous, 
and unworthy confutation. This is ever the language of ig- 
norant felf-conceit or overweening fuperticiality of know- 
ledge. Let our readers oppofe to the force of Mr. Glenie’s 
affertion, that of his argument. 

Speaking of the above-mentioned Ether, he fays, 

«« This aether has been imagined to be the caufe of gravitation, 
cohefion, magnetifm, repulfion, fenfation, and of almoft all the 
phaenomena in nature. It has been conceived of as growing always 
denfer, as you recede from the bodies of the fun and planets. 

‘* But, if the motion of the earth towards the fun be occafioned 
by the impulfes of a medium growing always denfer as you recede 
from that luminary, and its elaftic torce encreafe with its denfity, 
like that of the air, ought not thefe impulfes to be always diminifh- 
ing as you go nearer to the fun? But, they mutt be always increaf- 
ing, to produce gravitation. Wherefore the hypothefis is abfurd. 

*¢ In like manner, if this aether is rarer in, and at the planets, 
than at fome dittance from them, ought not the acceleration of bo- 
dies towards the earth be always diminifhing, initead of increafing ? 
‘This, however, we know, is not the cafe.” 

A ftronger argument than either of the above, was brought 
long fince, by Lord Kaims, againft the efficacy of ~ a 
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fluid to caufe gravitation. He obferved that the different 
denfities of the ather on the oppofite fides of a primary mate- 
rial corpufcle, muft be next kin to nothing; and confequently 
fuch corpufcle involved in a medium, which prefles wndequa- 
que F tam proxime will cither remain at reft or move with a 
very flow pace; which, fays he, is contrary to fact ; as the 
acceleration of falling bodies within the leaft perceivable dif- 
tance is perceivable. Again, ‘* In the defcent of heavy 
bodies, fays that celebrated writer, the force of gravity is 
fuppofed to be invariable. For though this force leffens by 
diftance, yet the diftance from any two points from which we 
have acces to drop a body, is fo inconfiderable, in refpect 
of the diftance of either from the centre ; that itis left out of 
all calculations as imperceptible. Hence the following quef- 
tion is readily fuggefted. How comes it that the power of 
gravity, which in this cafe is fuppofed invariable, has the ef- 
fe& of accelerating the motion of a falling body ?” 

In reply to this, it has been faid, that indeed no fuch defcent 
or acceleration could take place, if fuch material corpufcles 
were inert, and merely paffive. But that, if fuch corpufcles 
poffefied the a€tive property of repulfion the inequality of the 
reaction of the medium would caufe the accelerated motion 
of thofe corpufcles in the dire€tion of leaft refiftance.--This 
propofition has been illuftrated by obferving that, ‘¢ a boat dri- 
ving down a river by the tide moves with the water, but not 
through it. It goes no fafter than the ftream: but let the wa- 
terman within it make ufe of his oars, and their refiftance to 
the water will caufe the boat to move through it in a contrary 
dire€tion, and that with a velocity proportional to the mo- 
mentum of fuch refiftance.” 

In this cafe indeed the refiftance within the boat is partial, 
and may be made either for or againft the ftream ; but fuppo- 
fing, as in the cafe of the corputcle, its internal impulfe to be 
exerted equally, on every fide, it is plain that the corpufcle 
muft be moved thro’ the medium, by virtue of the unequal 
reaction of the latter, and that in the line of leaft refiftance, 
viz. from the denfer part to the rarer. Thus it has been faid, 
** the motion and acceleration of gravity may be owing to the 
mutual refiftance of the gravitating corpufcle and the medium. 
The unequal denfity in the elaftic fluid furrounding it, it is 
faid, determines, by its inequality of preffure on the oppofite 
fides of the folid, the generative force of its tendency, at 
that diftance, to the centre of its fyftem. This is the fudion, 





the nafcent augment of the gravitating tendency: but that ten- 
dency -itfelf, or the aétual motion, is effected by the repul- 
fion 
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fion of the corpufcle to the medium; which being uniform! 
exerted on all fides, whether in motion or at reft, the corpuf- 
cle itfelf muft from the reaction of the medium neceflarily 
move and be conftantly accelerated in the direction of leaft re- 
fiftance; that is, in the line of the centripetal force of the 
fyftem. Hence it is alfo faid we fee the reafon why the weight 
of a body, depending thus on its own repulfion muft, while 
fuftained, in equilibrio or unaccelerated, be exactly equal to 
its vis inertia.’ 

This explication, whether true or not, is certainly ingenious, 
and merits better of Mr. Glenie, if he ever faw it, than to be 
treated as an abfurd hypothefis, unworthy of confutation. 

Again, when Mr. Glenie endeavours to turn the etherial 
medium into ridicule, by faying, 

‘¢ What an infinite variety of oppofite motions, muft this 
aether dance with through the univerfe ? That fuch an infinite di- 
verfity of oppofite motions in the waves or pulfes of this fluid fhould 
exift, is altogether impoflible. Would they not foon, by encoun- 
tering, deftroy one another, and reduce the whole fluid to an aequi- 
librium or ftate of reft ? 

** Betides, as foon as the common center of the earth and moon 
has changed its pofition in abfolute fpace, and come to fome other 
point, the pulfes or waves of this fluid mutt proceed in oppofite di- 
rections towards that point, and impel thefe bodies towards the fame. 
And, as thefe bodies are conne¢ted with the other bodies in the 
fyitem, in all pofitions they may happen to be in, we fhall have 
aetherial whirlpools in almoit every point of {pace bounding the fo- 
lar fyitem. Let any one then, who chufes to hold fuch an abfurd 
hypothetis, fhow, how it is poflible for a fluid to move through it- 
felt, in an infinite variety of oppofite directions, at one and the 
fame time.” 

Our author here, we fay, feems to forget that the medium 
in queftion is fuppofed to confift of perfectly elaftic particles ; 
among which any motion once introduced could never be de- 
ftroyed ; however divided or diverfifyed it might be in its di- 
rections. He forgets alfo that motion might be propagated 
by vibration in an infinite diverfity of directions through the 
elaftic corpufcles compofing fuch a medium, without feniibly 
interfering with or interrupting each other. 

Mr. Glenie’s other objections to the abfurdities, with which 
he fays this hypothefis is clogged, are as eafily obviated. That 
of the necefhity of admitting folid particles to be penetrated 
by folid particles, vanifhes (even admitting the exiftence of 
impenetrable particles) on the fuppofition that motion may (as 
it really may) be propagated through a feries of elaflic bodies 
without the actuat removal of fuch bodies, any farther be 
the 
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the length of a fingle vibration.--Again the difficulty, he 
ftarts of demonftrating that the particles compofing this zther 
are lefs than thofe compofing gold, vanifhes in like manner, 
when it is admitted by hypothefis that thefe particles are the 
primary and of courfe the fmalleft of all particles. 

** But, fays Mr. Glenie, how can a fluid fo conftituted be the caufe 
both of attraction and repulfion, which we obferve to take place be- 
tween the fame bodies at different diftances ? Why fhould it, at the 
fame in{tant of time, give rife both to gravitation and cohefion, when 
they act in direct oppotition to each other ? How can that which is fup- 
pofed to be the caufe of gravitation, be likewife referred to, as the 
caufe of magnetifm, which, from experiments made by Sir Ifaac New- 
ton and others, does not feem to be fubjeét to the fame law withit; nor 
even, in different magnets, to one and the fame law? If the elafticity 
of this fluid be the caufe of all thefe different phaenomena, what 
modifications does it undergo, to produce thefe different effects? For, 
I confefs, that, unlefs in refpect of degree, I can difcover no alte- 
rations it could poflibly be fubject to. And the degree of power in 
any caufe does not certainly change the nature, either of the caufe, 
or the effects which it produces, but only varies the quantity or mea- 
fure of it. 

“* Befides, fuppofing we were even to allow, that the elafticity of 
this wether is the caufe of all thefe things, which we cannot poflibly 
do, without allowing manifeft abfurdities and impoflibilities, we 
might ak, what is the great advantage or inftruction, arifing from 
deducing gravity in this manner, and what is the caufe of this elaf- 
ticity ? Is it a more general property in bodies than gravity? Surely, 
we have no reafon to fay fo. We know of many bodies devoid 
almoft of elaflicity, but of none, which do not poflefs gravity in pro- 
portion to their quantities of matter refpectively. Is it a proper 
method of philofophifing, to account for a thing perfectly general, 
as far as we have yet been able to difcover, by that which is only 
limited and particular ? How could the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, or indeed any regularity of motion in the univerfe, fubfift 
with the exiftence of fuch a fluid ?” 

In reply to all this, it may be faid it is much eafier to afk 
queftions than to anfwer them. Not that we think thefe are 
unantwerable and that to Mr. Glenie’s fatisfaction; nat- 
withftanding he appears at prefent fo much prepofleffed againft 
the manifeft abfurdities and impoffibilities attending the elafticity 
of the primary ether ; whofe exiftence we will venture, both 
on the ground of mathematical reafoning and phyfical experi- 
ment, to maintain; as well as that gravity, cohefion and 
all the regularity of motion in the univerfe, is the mechanical 
effect of fuch exiftence.--But non eft hic locus. We have already 
{welled this article to a length, for which the generality of our 
readers may poffibly cenfure us; we muft, therefore, defer 
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an account of Mr. Glenie’s theory of projectiles, till the ap- 
pearance of our next number; by which time we {hall ge 
the neceflary diagrams prepared to illuttrate it. 





Mifcellanies: In two Voiwmes, By the Rev. Richard Shep- 
herd, B.D. late Feluow of C. C. C. Oxford. 2 vol. 8vo. 
8s. Flexney. 


Primos det verfibus annos, the advice of the elegant Petronius, 
is adopted by our reverend author, as an apology tor the contents 
of the firft volume of thefe mifcellanies, confifting of poetical 
pieces, moft of them written when he was very young, and 
printed in different publications. Among thefe are, the Nup- 
tials, a dida@tic, and Heéfor, a dramatic, poem, the Gow, and 
other well known performances, the merit of which fufficiently 
entitles the writer to an honourable place in the lift of modern 
poets, From the fhorter pieces we fele& the following for the 
amufement of the poetical reader. 


“ODB TO RETREAT. 


The mariner, from fartheft Ind 
That homeward plows his pathlefs way, 
The fport of every laughing wind 
Mid rude rough nights, and many a toilfome day, 
Not with more joy thro’ ambient clouds defcries 
His native A/bion’s chalky fummits rife: 
Not with more joy the myrtle bower, 
Where pleafure wings the flying hour, 
Th’ impatient lover views ; 
Than fields and woods, 
The green hill’s flope, the fall of floods, 
Th’ enfranchifed mufe 
Her blifs to rove 
Thro’ Nature’s unfrequented glades, 
Affembling where th’ 4onian maids 
Chaunt their foft carols to the echoing grove. 
There while the penfive bard expatiates free 
On all the wonders each rich fcene difplays ; 
Rapt with the wonders the charm’d eye furveys, 
On fairy ground he feems to tread 
By Nature’s blithfome handmaid led, 
Led by the guiding hand of meek philofophy. 
Too long by flattering hopes confined 

Amidft the medley of mankind, 
That with the {pawn of Folly’s Hydra breed 
People this goodly town, 

’ The roving Mufe at length is freed 
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From alt its nonfenfe, pride, and noife, 
And looks on all its glittering toys 
Contemptuous down. 
Adieu the pert bold face, where never glow 
A bluth, but what the mimic rouge beftows ; 
Where with the rofe no fnow-driven lily tlrives, 
Save what the beautifying fluid gives, 
Adieu ye things, kind Nature made 
But tools, and tafhion beaux ; 
By far more beauteous and more fair 
Yon blooming hawthorn fans the air 
In Nature’s fimple drefs arrayed, 
Without vain Art’s fantaftic aid . 
In far more gorgeous robes yon prouder tulip glows. 
Adieu the tongue, that wafhes white 
The wretch as thiop foul and black ; 
But when that Zrhiop turns his back, 
Not Slander’s felf fo quick to bite. 
Adieu the cit, whofe ruder mind 
No beam of fcience e’er refin’d ; 
Who fhakes his fides at poverty and rags, 
And meafures merit by the deepeft bags. 
When midnight winds concuffive roar, 
And hoarfely grates the jarring door ; 
Roufed with vain fears he ftartg, he flies, 
Flies to the foul-entrancing chett, 
Where his imprifon’d minions reft ; 
And, as the glittering dirt he eyes, 
*¢ Thou art my God,” the fordid votary cries. 
Bear me, kind powers, to ftoried itreams, 
And walks, that wake poetic dreams ; 
To fields where haunt the mufes’ train, 
Where Js pours fome vagrant rill ; 
Or where the Graces love to reign 
With Grenvivue at Shrub-Hill. 
Yet Envy’s powers fhall ne’er dittend 
My brealt, tho’ reft repofed my head 
*Mid ruder gales in fome low fhed, 
Straw be the roof, the walls of clay ; 
Let but the learn’d and virtuous fay, 
** Beneath that fhade there lives a friend.” 


VERSES ON HUNTING 
An Imitation from the Welth of Lamarch. 


Light-ftreaming orb of the day, 
Where is the youth of my love ? 
Where does tay bright bold eye 
Behold the deer-footed Cadzwal ? 
Climbs 
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Climbs he the brow of Plen/zvellin ? 

Light fit thy ftreams on his fhort-breathing breaft : 
¢ Or laves he his fnowy limbs in the ftream ? 
. Warm his cold clear haunts in the liquid Eadeon. 
Reclin’d beneath the wide-fpreading arms of an ath, 

The eye of my mind fees the youth of the graceful locks ; 
Three dogs of the chace couch around him ; 

His feather’d reeds lie by his fide : 

Bear me, ye light-winged gales, 

Bear my fong, to fweeten the repofe 





‘ Of my lovely toil-worn Cadzwal. 

F Soft at eve falls the drizzly dew, 

i] Refrefhing the fun-parched plain ; 

J So foft let the cooling gales defcend, 
¥ And refrefh the toil-worn Cadzwad. 





But why fo long fleeps the light of my foul? 
Why is the youth fo long in coming? 
From the high crefted hill roves my eye, 
But no eye fees the frifking dogs bound before him ; 
I feem to {fee him in his lovelineis afar ; 
But it is fancy fports, and th’ illufion fades, 
Like a pleafing dream of the night. 

Spirits of love, that people the air, 
That ride on the a winds, 
Wake, gently wake iffm ; and {peed the youth 
To the longing arins of his love. 
Spirits of love, guard his flumbers 
From the wolf with the glaring eye; 
*Tend him ye faithful dogs of the chace, 
Nithble-footed Llwyn, and Traeth with the wakeful eye ; 
So fhall ye eat of the kid, 
| Fed by the hands that firoaks you, ? 
Thejhand of the maid of the trembling heart. 
Poll whe polifh’d bow, 
Perith the dogs of the chace, 
Perifh whate’er retards 
The fteps of regardlefs Cadwal / 

Did he not fa:’ in his love, 
Ere the fhadows begin to lengthen, 
His yellow locks flowing loofe on his neck, 
Like the tkirt of a fun-tinged cloud, 
With a deer of the high-bran.hing head, 
Will Cadwal return in his {peed ? 

Beneath the treacherous embers 

The live-fire tleeps conceal’d, 
And the heedlefs foot that ruffles its reft 
Wounds with red tooth vengeful and fharp: 
So lurks beneath the tufted grafs 
The tooth of the fharp-bitten fnake ; 
F 2 Spare, 
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Spare, beauteous fhake, oh fpare the youth of my love! 
His arrows flies not againft 

The painting of thy vett: 

And thou too, direful thorn, 

With pointed fp:kes befet, 

Like the {pears i in my Cadwal’s hall, 

Spare the youth with the graceful locks : 

Spare, hottile briar, oh {pare his legs of fnow ! 

How many dangers threat the youth of the polifh’d bow ! 
Perith the polifli’d bow, 

Perifh the dogs of the chace, 

Perith whate’er retards 

The fteps of loitering Cadwal ! 

Volume the fecond, contains eight letters, to Soame Jenyns, 
Efq. occaiioned hy his Free ¢ Enquity into the Nature and origin 
of Evil: :—In juttice & to Ww a v be prefumed that, as that 
gentleman has lately declarca his converfion from infidelity, our 
author’s arguments may have been in fome meafure infiru- 
mental to that converfion. We ‘sv ixfrumental, on our 
avowed principle, that the mere force ot retional arguynent 
cannot {upply the operation of grace in ettecting the work 
of regencration, Paul may plant and Apolios water, but 
God alone giveth the increafe.—But be this as it may, our author 
hath here fhewn that Mr. Jenyns reatoned he etofore juft as in- 
differently againit chriftianity, as he now does for it. At the 
fame time, we muft be frank enough to own that Dr. Shepherd 
himfelt cuts a more refpeétable figure as an orthodox chriftian 
and practical moralift, than as logical cafuift or polemical divine. 
The reafon (as we have more than once obferved on fimilar oc- 
cafion s) is obvious; the myftery of godlinefs i is not to be accommo- 
dated by any cafuiftry to the unenlightened apprehenfion of the 
man of fin. Hence arifes the futility of all reafoning on the na- 
ture wad origin of evi/, and its exiftence in a fyitem derived from 
a Being infinitely ; good. — Good and evil are, in the language of 
mere rea/on, merely relative terms, applicable only to the moral 
fyftem of this fublunary and terreftrial ftate ; in which for ought 
we know, they may compenfate each other; in which cafe they 
have no exiftence in the phyfical or general fyftem at all.--The 
fame may be faid of the doétrines of free will and the juftice of 
rewards and ates 8 They are terms equally relative to 
merely relative beings; for fuch are all beings but God. 

To thefe letters are added four difcourfes: the firf? on Con- 
{cience, a iermon preached at St. Peter’s Oxford.--The /econd, 
On Infpiration ; preached in the chapel of Chrift-Church--The 
—" On the Paradifiacal State, preached in Latin at St. Mary’ s 

The fourth, On the Requifition of Subfcription to the thirty-nine 

articles, 
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articles, &c. of the Church of England, preached likewife at St. 
Mary’s. 

Senfible, pious and devout, our author appears in thefe dif- 
courfes, to be reprehenfible only for calling in the feeble aid of ra- 
tiocination, to fupport facts and tenets, which it is by no means 
calculated to maintain, Thus in his fermon on [n/piration his 
arguments are juft as vague and futile, as they are unnecetiary. 
In particular, on the extraorciuary profufion of the Holy-Ghoft 
on the Apoftles affembled at the great feaft of Pentecoft, he 
argues as follows; 

“* Againft the truth of this faét, however, extraordinary it may 
appear, there can be objected no implication of impoflibi.ity or con- 
tradiction. There are twoways, by which a knowledge o' dierent 
languages may be acquired ; ordinary and extraordinary. The ordi- 
nary way of acquiring this knowledge of languages, is by converfing 
frequently with thofe who underftand them ; by jong ftudy and ap- 
plication : the other, and extraordinary way, of attaining to it, is 
by an immediate divine conveyance. And who candoubt, but that 
He, who furnifhed us with faculties capable of learning difterent 
languages in length of time and by dint cf application, can, when- 
ever he fees fit, convey to us the fame degree of knowledge initan- 
taneoully.” 

Who can doubt it ?—why hundreds, thoufands do doubt it ; 
nay pofitively deny it. .They fay that He who hath furnithed 
mankind with the xatural means of making any acquifition, hath 
no “natural means. It is, they fuy, from the works and order of 
nature that we learn his exiftence, nor have we anv reafon to 
afcribe to his effence any attributes, but fuch as the works of 
nature prove him to be poffefled of.—Our preacher, indeed, 
fays ** it cannot be denied, that be, who eftablifhed the laws of 
nature, can, whenever he fees fit, fuperfede thofe laws :”—but 
unbelievers in revelation and mete rationalifts deny that we have 
any reafon for thinking there ever was a time, when the laws 
of nature were not eftablifhed. They know not how, by unaflifted 
reafon, to feparate God from Nature, nor indeed are they au- 
thovifed by it to make any fuch feparation: fo thatthe efta- 
blifhed law of nature and the unchangeable will of the Deity ap- 
pear to them to be one and the fame; nor do we ourfelves 
know any thing more rational, or, ftriétly accordant to human 
appearances, however contrary it may be to divine revelation. With 
whom then doth ourauthor argue ? if with believers in the fcrip- 
tures, it is unneceflary, let him cite the text.—If with unbe- 
Jievers, his argument is invalid. It is not, therefore, on hypo- 
thetical prefumptions or even fuppofed miracles that the truth of 
revealed faéts is to be fupported. They who will not believe 
Mofes and the prophets will not believe even tho one fhould rife 
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from the dead. To induce men to believe in revelation and the in- 
fpiration of the prophets and apoftles, there requires alfo, in 
our opinion, fomething more than mere ratiocination; not- 
withftanding we admit, with our author, that there has been 
fomething extremely wonderful, or miraculous in its propzga- 
tion and progrefs. 

‘¢ The apoitles, fays he, wrought no greater miracle, than the 
amazing progrefs of chriftianity affords us. It was promulgated by 
afet of indigent, deftitute, ignorant, illiterate men. It comprized 
a fyilem of morality, utterly deitructive of vice and vanity, directly 
oppofite to men’s lufts and paffiens, to the folly and pleafurable pur- 
fuits of this world: and confequently moft obnoxious to thofe who 
mott enjoyed fuch gratifications ; which were in general thofe who 
had it moit in their power to enjoy them. It was therefore not only 
unfupported by the countenance of power and authority, but moft vi- 
olently eppeied by thofe whofe exalted ftatioas gave them opportu- 
nity of doing the greateft harm to it. No fword was darwnin its fupport, 
nor had it the rudenefs of Arabs to practife upon. No darling plea- 
fure, no choice fenfuality was referved to comfort its profeffors for 
the lofs of the reft. The ftrenuous affertors of chriitianity had no 
temporal rewards to lock for ; no recompence to fpirit them up under 
ail the various difficulties they had to encounter, but what was from 
above : they were not made captains of hundreds, and captains of 
thoufands. The more bold, the more indefatigable they were in 
propagating the doctrines they were charged with ; the more cruelly 
they were perfecuted. They were fpoken aguintt every where, they 
met with nothing but contempt, calumny, imprifonment, and death 
in all its mott formidable fhapes. Yet in fpite of all thefe difficul- 
tics, in fpite of al! oppefition, fo amazingly did this religion flourifh 
and prevail; that in a fhort time princes became its patrons and pro- 
tectors, and queens its nurfing mothers. And at this day the moft 
polifhed parts of the globe, however loofe particulars may be in prac- 
tice, profefs chriftianity.” 

And is the mere profe/fion of chriftianity then, after all, the 
mighty proof of its progrefs? It is true that Kings and Queens 
have been patrons and proieétors of nominal chriftianity. They 
have to ‘propagate its name, waded up to the knces in human 
blood ; they have been honoured too with the title of defenders 
of the faith; but alas! if chriftianity has no better defenders 
than the great and the polite, their praétices in all ages have 
been too loofe, either to make their example our boaft or to give 
much hope of the future progrefs of any thing but its mere 
name. In our author’s difcourfe on the requifition of fubfcription 
to the articles of the church of England, he thews himfelf a zealous 
fon of the church, without departing from that fpirit of chriftian 
moderation, which fhould animate every writer, who profefledly 
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encounters the prejudices of weak brethren.---Indeed we cannot 
help thinking thofe brethren muft be either very weak-witted 
or very ftrong-willed who can oppofe any thing violent to his 
propofition, that ‘*-the line drawn in the fubfcription required 
by the conftitution of the church of England, lays no be 2-9 
fiable conftraint on the confciences of real chriftians.”---To il- 
luftrate this propofition he gives the following concife flate of 
the cafe refpecting the occafion, defign and extent of the requi- 
fition propofed. 

** Tofecure rational chriftianity from the errors and abufes of popery, 
orany others that might be as dangerous to its internal purity as thofe ; 
to gaurd it from the defigns of libertine and fanatical, as well as 
crafty and ambitious men ; and to tranfmit pure to their potterity fo 
invaluable a blefling ; a certain form was compofed, (at the refor- 
mation) comprehending articles of religious and civil import: an 
affent to which was required of thofe who fhould be ordained to a 
charge of fo great importance as that of inftructing the nation in re- 
ligious and moral duties. And what did thofe articles comprehend ? 
An expofition of certain paffages in fcripture, underftood in their 

lain and obvious fenfe; and a declaration of certain points in our 
civil eftablifhment, as matters of indifpenfable obligation: each ten- 
ding, and highly neceflary, to promote union in church and ftate. 
But who were the men, by whom this form of articles, and the 
itruéture of that liturgy we bind ourfelves to obferve, were compo- 
fed ? By whom was executed fo important a commii! fion? By men, 
for learning and abilities, for moderation and candour, unexcep- 
tionable. Men, fo free from prejudice, that, at the rifk of every 
thing that is uf ally held moft dear, they renounced the erroneous 
doétrines and practice in which education had trained them up, and 
which cuftomand example had made familiar to them : men, “foun- 
influenced by any worldly ture, that they fhewed themfelves mott ret 
gardlefs of every temporal advantage they might in peace and quiet- 
nefs have enjoyed, when incompatible with the glorious truths of the 
gofpel: men, who, as gu: ardinne of thofe great truths, were fo firm 
to their purpofes and truft, fo unmoved by menaces and torture, 
that they figned the invaluable legacy with their blood. Yet might 
not thefe men err in their expotition of certain points ef doctrine, 
abftrufe myfterious points? great and good as they were, had et: 
been fecure from error they had been more than men. 

“¢ Of this they themfelves were fenfible ; fo well were they ac~ 
quainted with human nature, they knew it was as impoiiible to bring 
all men to the fame abfolute belief in all doubtfal points, as to reduce 
them to the fame ftature. The complexions of the mind are as va- 
rious as thofe of the body ; and you may bring thefe to one and the 
fame colour, juft as eafily as you can the ot her. Iffound arguments 
properly urged will not conciliate an uniformity of belief in difputa- 
ble points; all other means mutt fail. Confidering, therefore, the 
acknowledged fallibility of men, the known impracticability ef ma- 


king all men think upon all doubtful articles exactly alike, our great 
reformers 
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reformers, fuch was their judgment, never expected men, either by 
the authority of councils or churches, could be brought to this; fuch 
was their moderation, they never required that in all minute points 
of unedifying difputation they fhould be bound to it. 

«¢ The truth of this we fhall be abundantly convinced of, if we 
examine as well the {fpirit as the letter of the 19th, 20th, and 2if 
articles of faith. The firft of thefe we find aileriing, ‘ that churches 
* have erred ;’ the fecond afferts, that ‘ it is not lawful for churches 
* to teach any thing repugnant to feripture, or any thing more than 
© is declared in feripture, as neceffary to falvation:’ the laft of thefe 
articles declares that * councils alfo have erred, and that if they or- 
* dain any thing beyond what feripture appoints as neceflary to fal- 
* vation, no regardis to be paid to them.’ 

‘¢ The thirty-nine articles are general declarations of certain doc- 
trines founded on the exprefs authority of feripture: and as fome of 
them refer to difficult difputable points, by the above-cited articles, 
every one is indulged a degree of latitude in his interpretation of 
them. ‘To the general declarations contained in the articles, and to 
them only, is our affent required: and if ever they defcend to a more 
particular explication of thofe general do¢trines, though fuch ex- 
pofitions do not in every minute article, in the fame determinate ufe 
of every word, fuit underftandings of every fize (and it would be as 
great a miracle as ever Chrift wrought if they did) no reafonable ex- 
ception can furely from thence be admitted again& the general points 
of doftrine contained in them ; nor can a refufal of aflent to them, 
in thofe who defire to be enrolled amongft the minifters of the gofpel, 
appear in any degree juftifiable.”’ 

Really, as the matter is here ftated, we cannothelp, as impar- 
tial cafuifts, concluding with our author that, 

‘* Were the articles freed from ail the embarraffments of analy/es, 
expofitions, examinations, vindications, &c. with which they are fo 
grievoully charged, duly weighing the defign of them, as fet forth 
in the royal declaration prefixt, properly regarding the fpirit as well 
as letter of them, and confidering the torm of fubicription required, 
no fufficient reafon appears, to influence the honeit man, of plain 
good fenle, torefufe his affent to them.” 

“In an Appendix, annexed our author defends this fermon, 
againit the writer of certain Free Remarks on it, with much 
fpirit, and as much pleafantry as was proper for the fubjeét. 


S. 





A Leéture on Mimicry, as it was delivered with great applaufe, 
at the Theatres in Covent-garden and the Hey-market. By 
George Saville Carey. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 


It isa pity that Mr, Carey, who has talents for fomething bet- 
ter than mimicry, fhould be under the neceffity or temptation to 
proftitute any, he pofleffes, to fo low a gratification, Not that 
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the art of mimicry is the loweft of theatrical talents. It is well 
known that even our Englifh Rofcius, at his firft fetting out in 
life, ingratiated himfelf full as much with the firft people of fa- 
fuicn in the kingdom by taking off, in private parties, Punch 
and his wife Joan, as he did by exhibiting, on the public ftage, 
the characters of Macbeth and King Richard. We do not re- 
colleét, indeed, that he ftooped fo low as, Foote and Carey have 
done, to copy the mere animal expreflion of the paflions, the ca- 
terwauling of intriguing grimalkins in a gutter; but in the imi- 
tation of imitations, at the fqueaking of artificial puppees and the 
jack-an-ape tricks of the monkey-tribe he was allowed to be inimi- 
table. Of this, the following parody * written about thirty years 
ago on Rofcius’s exaéting upon fome occafion an extraordinary 
beiefit-night, is 2 prefumptive proof. 

Superior mortals, when they Garrick faw 

Play Punch and then, like Pug, put out his paw, 

Admir’d fuch mimicry in human fhape, 

And priz’d the aéfor as we prize an ape / 

Perfonal mimicry, however, differs from dramatic imitation, as 
the drawing of portraits does from the painting of hiitorical per- 
fonages. The mere copying of an object of fente, whether of the 
eye or the ear, requires only the fimple talent of obfervation, and 
a knack at expreffion; talents which the ape and the parrot often 
pofieis in a degree fuperior to more rational beings, On the 
ether hand, delineation of character and the defcription of the 
paffions in the perfons of the drama, require fuch fuperior talents 
in the performer, that, it muft be owned, the proper reprefenta- 
tion of them almof? raifes the comedian to the dignity of aMan! 

* On the following famous, tho aukward, encomium upon Sir Ifaac 
Newton, by Mr. Pope. 

Superior Beings, when of late they faw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 


Admir’d fuch wifdom in a human fhape, 
And fhewd a Newton, as we thew an ape. 





The Cave of Death. An Elegy. Infcribed to the memory of the 
deceafid Relations of the Author. 4to. 1s. Simmons and 
Kirby, Canterbury. 

‘There is more of nature than art in this compofition : for which 
perhaps the author’s own apology is the beft that can be made 
tor him. 

‘ ‘The following lines were written in memory of the deceafed 
relations of the author, and moft of the incidents ase not the refult 


of poeticil imagination, but real matters of fact, which occurred 
Vou. IV. G nearly 
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nearly in the fame order of time, and in the fame manner, in which 
they are here reprefented. Such a peculiarity, while it renders this 
little piece more interefting as a family memoir, may perhaps make 
it lefs worthy of the attention of the public. To the judgment of 
the public therefore (even under the difadvantage above-mentioned) 
he readily refers it; perfuaded that, if he fhall appear to have a 
heart warm in the intereft of humanity, and alive to the feelings of 
focial virtue, their candour will induce them to throw a veil over 
the imperfections of this domeftic elegy.” 

There may be readers, indeed, and thofe not of bad tafte, 
who think a little negligence becoming the elegiac mufe ; whofe 
dithevelled treffes better fuit her fituation than the prim neat- 
nefs of a poetical hair-dreffer. To thefe, our author’s incor- 
re€tnefs, when it does not fink into inelegance, will give no of- 
fence; and perhaps our readers in general will think we pay him 
greater compliment, in admitting that he fce/s like a man, than 
if we fhould fay he writes like a pozT. They will judge, for 
themfelves, from the following fpecimen, how far he deferves 
the compliment of doing both, 

Various our lot : in youth’s propitious dawn 
We greet with rapture life’s approaching day, 
While pleafure fpreads the flow’r-enamel’d lawn, 
And focial intercourfe beguiles the way. 


Bw’ foon, alas! this fancied vifion’s o’er, 
‘he paths we tread more dark, more dreary grow ; 


Ou: loft companions fall, to rife no more, 
And all beyond is folitude and woe. 


Too well my bofom feels this painful truth, 
While at my feet thofe dear affociates lie, 

Whofe fage experience warn’d my wayward youth 
Of many a fnare, of many a danger nigh. 


When paffion would miflead, when griefs affail, 
Sweet is the voice of friendfhip to our ear, 

Sweet is the found of love’s endearing tale ; 
But Death prefides, and all is filence here. 


Hence, ye profane! in fecret, and unfeen 
His ruthlefs works at leifure I’ll furvey : 

May none intrude, while Sortow’s fable queen 
Moves with flow progrefs on, and leads the way. 


*Midit the fad group, promifcuous as they lie, 
She ftops, and paufes o’er a brother’s urn, 

Whofe bofom never felt one anxious figh, 
Whofe heart Affliction never taught to mourn. 


For, ere ten moons were paft, his infant head 

Laid low in earth was fnatch’d from worldly care, 
Before he knew to wail a mother dead, 

Or pour his forrows o’er a father’s bier. 
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Your parents earlieft joy, their only hope, 
For you they form’d the vifionary plan, 
Gave to their focial feelings all their fcope, 
While their fond fancy rear’d you up to man. 
Joyous with you they hail the rifing morn, 
No grief annoys them, and no fear alarms : 
Ere night approach, diftracted, and forlorn 
They grafp you pale, and breathlefs in their arms. 


The verfification of thefe ftanzas is lefs exceptionable, than 
the matter, as neither the voice of friendfbip nor the found of love 
could have gained much on the Elegiaft, from a child that died 
at ten months old. The pathos of this part of the elegy we 
look upon, therefore, to be too artificial. For a fond father, a 
guardian, uncle and a fraternal friend it appears more natural to 
complain. Of the former, he thus defcribes the fcene of his 
deceafe. 


A friend to peace no peace himfelf he found, 

A thaft unlook’d for pierc’d him in his prime ; 
Deep rankled in his breait the focial wound, 

He languifh’d, pin’d, and fell before his time. 


The dreadful fcene’s yet prefent to my eyes ; 
Of paft events the fad remembrance dear 
Recurs afrefh, and of a mother’s cries 
The piercing found flill vibrates on my ear. 


What agonizing horror feiz’d my breatt, 
When I rufh’d onward to this work of death, 
Saw to his clay-cold lips the mirror prett, 
And watch’d impatient his returning breath. 


Tis gone forever; each fond effort fails, 
Each art fuggeited by connubial love ; 
For when that tyrant’s ftern decree prevails, 
Nor widow’s lighs, nor orphan’s tears can move. 


Each morn, each eve, before the fable train 
Your hallow’d relics to this cave convey’d, 

I fought your couch in filence to complain, 
And at your fide my duteous homage paid. 


There did I feek, incited by defpair, 
My grief with full indulgence to beguile, 
And frequent, asI dropt the filial tear, 
Thought your lov’d vifage {mil’d, or feem’d to finile. 
Intent I gaz’d, held by that magic charm 
Which melancholy’s fons alone can know, 
When all at once an uncle’s friendly arm 
Forc’d me, reluctant, from this fcene of woe. 


G2 Aghatt 
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Aghaft, and trembling as we left the room, 
Contefting pailions in his bofom {trove, 
And, o’er his face while forrow fpread a gloom, 
Flafh’d from his eyes the beams of focial love. 
Weep not, my child: but learn from what is paft 
The ways of God, though dark, are always wife : 
Afiliction’s cup is bitter to the tafte, 
But genuine Wiidom at the bottom lies. 





State of the Trade of Great Britain in its Imports and Exports, 
progreffive ly from the year 1697: Alfo of the Trade to each par- 
ticular Couniry, during the above Period, diftinguifhing each 
Year. In two Parts. [With a Preface and Introdvétion, Set- 
ting forth the Articles whereof cach Trade confijis.. By Sir 
Charlies Whitworth, Member of Parliament. Fol, 15s. Ro- 
binfon, 

«* It was a miftaken notion, fays the Abbé Raynal, which has 
obtained almoft to the prefent times.—that war alone determined 
the fuperior power of nations. It is now move than half a cen- 
tury, that the balance of power has depended more upon com- 
merce, than on war. Whilift the princes of the continent have 
been meafuring and dividing Europe into unequal portions ; 
whilft the politician has been employing leagues, and treaties, 
and combinations, to reduce thefe unequal diitributions to a juft 
equilibrium ;. a maritime people have formed a new fyftem, 
bringing, if we may fo fpeak, the land, by their induftry, to 
that degree of fubjeétion to the fea, in which the laws of nature 
meant it to remain. They have been creating or developing that 
immenfe commerce, whofe bafis is, an excellent agriculture, 
flourifhing manufa€tures, and the richeft poffeflions of the four 
quarters of the world. It is this new kind of univerfal monarchy 
(adds our Abbé) which Europe ought to reft from England, by 
reftoring to each of the maritime feas that liberty, and that 
power, to which each has a right over the element that furrounds 
it.” 

** It is fcarcely poffible, fays our author, to fet the importance of 
commerce, or the national advantages which this ftate has derived 
from ir, in a fironger point of view. To enlarge upon this fubjed, 
to fpecify the advantages of a well-regulated cofmmerce, its effects 
upon the different clailes of citizens, on agriculture, on manufac- 
tures, on population ; which laf, without the others, would ceafe 
to be a bleiiing: im a word, to fhew how it contributes to mul- 
tiply the enjoymengs, and augment the happinefs of individuals ; to 
£NTERIC, in a permanent manner, the ftrength and power of a na- 
tion ; this, though a pleafing, and furely no unufeful tak, would 

2 be 
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be of too great extent to be comprifed within the fhort limits of a 
preface. Nor perhaps is it necetiary to the defign of the followin 
theets, which are -caleulated only to thew the fucceflive motions fee. 
changes in our imports and exports, from the year 1697, to the pre- 
fent time *.” 

This period is fixed-upon, becaufe (fays the writer) it is not 
till fince the Revolution that the Engli/h feem to have been tho- 
roughly convinced of the real advantages of commerce; or, at 
leaft, that they /ecm to have purfued them fyftematically.— After 
giving a very general and concife hiftory of our national trade 
irom the time of the conqueft to this period, therefore, he thus 
{pecifies the contents of his work : 

** At the epocha of the revolution, therefore, the following ta- 
bles commence. ‘The tables in the firft part contain annual ftate- 
ments of the value of the imports and exports, to and from the 
different countries with which we trade, together with the excefs re- 
fulting from the comparifon ef the refpective imports and exports. 
Thefe tables are ranged in the chronological order. A general ta- 
ble of all our imports and exports clofes this part. 

‘* The tables, in the fecond part, contain the fame ftatements of 
the imports.and exports to and from each particular country. Ip 
thefe tables, the countries are ranged in the alphabetical order, and 
the imports and exports, with the refpective excefles of each year, 
are diftinguifhed, 

‘* Theie tables are compiled from the annual accounts given in 
by the proper officers to the Houfe of Commons. They are there« 
fore as authentic, and as accurate, as any that can be procured on 
the tubject.” 

It is with ingenuoufnefs and candour, however, that Sir Charles 
Whitworth gives the reafons, why thefe accounts tho fufficiently 
accurate for his prefent purpofe, are not to be altogether depen- 
ded on.--At the fame time he points out the feveral circumftan- 
ces to be taken into confideration in order to form a proper efti~ 
mate of the balance of trade, from the comparifon between the 
different tables, 

Of his i!Juftrative introdu€tion and the motives for his compi- 
lation, we fhall give an account in his own words. 

‘*¢ ‘To the general account of the articles of which our imports 
and exports confift, is prefixed a fhort defcription of the fituation, 
climate, and extent of each of the different countries with which 
we trade.—T'his, at firft fight, may appear to belong more properly 
to geography than trade ; and the reader may be thought to be al- 
ready well enough inftructed on this fubjeét.—But, in truth, trade 
is infeparably connected with geography :—and it was imagined, 
that it could do no harm, to recall thefe circumftances to the memory 

: of 
_ * Thetables go to the end of the year 1773. It was not poflible to carry 
them lower down, becaule the annual accounts for the year 1774 are not yet 
maac out. 
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of thofe who were already acquainted with them. And the fubject 
is fo lightly touched upon, that it will appear at once that this only 
was defigned, and not to inftruct thofe who were entirely unac- 
't quainted with it. 
«« Such as the prefent work is, the author is willing to perfuade 
himfelf, That it will not be without its ufes. 

‘* He hopes it may ferve as an affiftant to thofe who are to pre- 
{cribe the regulations, as well as to thofe who are to reap the advan- 
| tages, of commerce. He — it may ferve as a refutation to the 
falfe facts, and the falfe confequences, which private intereft, and 

partial views, are too often advancing and drawing, even to the de- 

triment of the public weal. He hopes it may ferve as a corrective 
of the gloomy prophecies of thofe who are conftantly alarming us 
with the vifionary dangers of a general depopulation, a ftagnation 
of trade, and an approaching lofs of credit. 

‘¢ From thefe inconteftable vouchers it appears, That our trade in 
general, and the excefs of our exports over our imports, have been 
conftantly increafing from the revolution to the prefent times.—The 
country, therefore, cannot be depopulated : trade does not ftagnate : 
our credit cannot be in danger. 

*¢ Under thefe hopes the author offers the following fheets to the 
public: convinced that every attempt to throw light on our com- 
mercial intereft, will be favourably received by a nation, who has 
wifely made, almoit, every other intereft fubfervient to that of com- 
merce : who has had fagacity enough to difcover, and virtue enough 
to act in confequence of the difcovery; ‘ ‘That, by war the con- 
* queror is rendered almoft as unhappy as the conquered : all they 
* exchange are blood and wounds. But, by commerce, the con- 
* quering people muft, of neceflity, introduce induftry into a coun- 
* try, which they would not have conquered had induitry been 
* there; which they would not keep, if, by keeping it, induftry 
* were not eftablifhed in it*.” 

Little room (adds our author in his introduétion) was there 
in fuch a work as this for invention; all that was required, and 
therefore all that is aimed at, is the merit of a faithful compiler. 
To this merit, as far as we can enter into an inveftigation of it, 
we accordingly give our /iterary fuffrage. W. 





* Hiftoire Philofophique et Politique, tom. vii. p. 310. 








The Spleen: or, The Offspring of Folly. A Lyri-Comi-Tragic 

Tale. In four Cantos. Cum Notis Variorum. Dedicated to George 

Colman, Efy. Author of The Spleen, A Comic Piece, performed 

tt with wonderful Succefs at Drury-Lane Theatre. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

( Bew. Continued from our Review for Fune, Vol. Ul. P. 473. 
| | De te fabula narratur. 


Fondly miftaking Spleen for Wit, 

& Still, tho fhort-winded, all his aim 

7 To blow the founding trump of Fame. GREEN’s Spleen. 
¥ 


Our 
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Our C. C. College correfpondent is, we are perfuaded, mif- 
taken, in fuppofing, from a fimilarity of ftile and manner, that 
this piece is to be imputed to the author of the heroic epiftle to 
Sir William Chambers; with fome of whofe performances we 
have taken the liberty of printing them entire. We fhall indulge 
Eugenio, however, and his chums, as they feem fo very defirous 
of it, with a farther f{pecimen of this ludicrous fatirical tale. 


C AN T O_ Ii. 
ARGUMENT. 


Our hero fent to college—Shoots up apace under the aufpices of his 
Sire—His growth ftinted by his mother and nurfe—Never learns 
to walk alone—Hangs about his chums—-Grows thievifh and 
fucks their brains—Turns poet and paragraph-writer—Takes to 
puppet-fhews, and goes apprentice to a player—His Sire and the 
College difgufted—Put to the law and turned adrift—Takes to 
ftealing farces—The playwright’s an eafy trade—Marries a itrol- 
ler’s ftrampet—Turns fhew-man and manager---Stirs the green- 
room fire and fets the houfe a blazing. 


To Alma-mater fent the boy, 
A burnith’d, bafe, Bath-metal*, toy, 
That, new, look’d bright and gloffy ; 
But all that glitters is not gold ; 
Its luftre foil’d, thus, foon, behold 
The trinket dull and drofly ! 


While fondly foftered, it is true, 
Apace the ill-weed witling grew, 

To more than fchool-boy ftature : 
When Morher Folly, midwife Spleen, 
And nurfe’s milk ftepp’d in between ; 

And habit thrunk from zature. 


Fantaftic, feeble, fractious grown, 
And never taught to ftand alone 

On every chum he hung : 
On Thornton now, and now on Lioyd + 
Till with the mewling kitling cloy’d, 

They curs’d him as he clung. 

Tho, unfufpecting his intent, 
‘They never dreamt much harm he meant, 

Nor thought cattive thievihh ; 

Till 


* Why Bath-metal. — Criticus Captious. 
From Pulteney Earl of Bath, made a peer for his wit. Sir Rob. Walpole. 
For the extraordinary obligations our hero lay under to this nobleman, he 
gratefully made him, and his lady, the principal characters of his Jealous Wife. 
Bate. 
+ Two friends and fchool-fellows of our hero, 
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; Til fuck’d their brains, au Connoifeur, 
Lm f. . Bob, * careiets call’d his mother whore, 
, | And + Bonnel, bit, grew peevith. 
af Difcarded by his college chums, 
MF Alone, he pick’d up a few crumbs, 
i For poefies, writ tor cutlers 5 
Wrote lying paragraphs for. news, 
i And verfes, fo reduc’d his mute! 
} - For chamber-maids and butlers. 
i To Flockten ¢ flying next for aid, 
| Begging to learn the fhew-man’s trade, 
Apprentic’d was our hero; 
So Punch and Punch’s wife, ’tis faid, 
And Scaramouch ran his head, 
And Harlequin and Pierrot. 
At this difgufted, Wit, his fire, 
And Alma-Mater both tock fire, 
And turn’d our "Squire adrift ; 
For, having limb’d § him to the law, 
They thought, to make or mend a flaw, 
He might have made a fhift. 


Nay, fo delighted with the child, 
On whom they fancied Genius fmil’d, 
' While yet the mereft minor, 
To run for the profeffor’s plate, 
They ftarted him a pa 
With Blackfrone verfus || Viner {. 





Bet 

* Robert Lloyd, M.A. 

+ Bonnel Thornton, Efy.—It is well known that our hero, in conjunction, 
with this cclebrated writer, wrote, or rather compiled, a periodical paper 
entitled the Connoiffeur, which was firft publifhed ome years paft at Oxford. 
The latter having written a number of this work which he particularly ad- 





mired, requefted his colleague to go poft with it to Oxford, and to corre& it y 
: with his own hand. On Coley’s arrival, Jackfon the printer informed him, 
that the publication muft inevitably be ftopt if he had not the copy in two 


hours at factheft. Here was an offer of immortality the poct could not forego ! 
He replied, that having been a bon vivant the preecding evening, he was but 
indifferently prepared for the tafk, yet if he would furnith him with a room, 
pen, ink and paper, he would fee what could be done. Being accommodated 
to his wifhes, he tranjcribed his friend Thornton's efiay, and delivered it for 


; the prefs in little more than an hour. Jackion was aftonithed at the rapidity 
of his genius ; and this identical paper making a confiderable noife in the 


world at that time, the printer, as in duty bound, proclaimed the velocity 
ef his author's fancy ; a circumftance which procured him that merited tame, 
he never after could be perfuaded, or even forced to refign. Bate. 
, This anecdote is related, with fome little ditlerence of circumftance, in 
the laft London Review. Puffer for the London Reviewers. 
¢ For Flockton, read Garrick, meo periculo. Mar. Scrib. Jun. 
*-. § This verb is inelegantly formed from the vulgar phrafeology, calling 
every gentleman bred to the te a limb of the law. Bentley. 3 
| Our poet is plainly no lawyer, by his ufing verjus here in the claffical fenfe; 
; our law-practitioners characteriftically ufing verfus for adverius.. Quidlerizs. 
| ¢ The Vincrian profefiorthip at Oxford ; for which the hero of this pocm 
Pihi had the modefty to offer himfelf a candidate againft me. Black/lone. 


-_ 
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But humbled fuddenly their pride 
By feeing, juitly mortified, 
Ev’n chums black-ball their croney. 
So have I feen outftrip the wind 
A racer fleet; left far behind 
A poor pretending poney. 
At leffer game, yet, till, they faid, 
He might fuccefsfully have play’d ; 
Poor creatures profper daily. 
In Chanc’ry, King’s-Bench, Common-Pleas, 
Although he might not pick up fees, 
He might at the O/d- Bailey. 


But, doom’d his fortunes ftill to marr, 
The frage preferring to the dar, 
And pert to prudent quibbling, 
He only figh’d for Davy’s* fkill 
In managing the grey-goofe quill, 
To profit by tran/cribbling. 
Bleft times are thefe our modern days, 
Abounding in forgotten plays, 
Through time and chance neglected— 
Give managers a fellow-feeling, 
Play-wrights may fately go on ftealing, 
And brave the being detected. 


How loud and long the town’s horfe-laugh 
With Kelly, Foote and Bickerfiaff,+ 
At a Foe Miller’s jet ; 
E’en in the manner if they’re caught, 
How readily excus’d tke fault! 
“€ Old fongs and jokes are beft.” 


Nay fo it is, tho paft belief, 

Falie to themfelves, the rogues rob thief; tf 
Safe if they make us merry. 

Sure the loud clap, the noify roar, 

The clattering club, encore, encore / 


And bravo Mr. Sherry.§ 


* David Garrick. <A proof of the truth of our former conjecture, that xot 
Flockton, but Garrick, was intended in the fixth ftanza. Their being both of 
the fame occupation, probably led to the miftake. Mar. Scrib. Jun. 

+ Names celebrated in the theatrical world. ‘ 

¢ Like thieves too they "peach each other; as appears from the following 

igram : 

Os Bickerftaff’s being employed by Garrick to dete& the plagiarifms of Cumberland. 

If foul the work, as fair the play, 

The bard fhou’d ‘peach, who robs his brother, 
Blind Fielding, as the only way, 

Thus fets one thief to catch ancther. 

§ Mr. Sheridan, author of the Duenna; a foolifh farce that has already 
run almoft fourfcore nights, in one feafon. 


Vot. IV. H The 














The Spleen, or, The Offspring of Folly. 


The drama’s art fo eafy made, 
So flourifhing the fhew-booth trade, 
Our hero fond of pelf, 
With eagernefs to thrive the fafter, 
Projected fetting up as matter, 
And {fecribbling for himfelf. 
For, of f-me fmall fuccefs fo vain, 
A paper’d houfe* had turn’d his brain, 
‘The little brain ftill left him. 
When now, behold, to top her part, 
A fttroler’s trumpet + ttole his heart 
And quite of bead bereft him. 
«© For ah! what pleafure is in life, 
¢* And what’s a man without a wite ? " 
** A miftrefs may cornute one.” ' 
Thus faid, to church he bluthing led 
The bride ; who foon well comb’d his head ; 
For ma’am was not a mute one.f 
Now, wiv’d and wanting wealth to get, 
A playhoufe foon was to be let ; 
‘Lhe devil fo apt to lay, 
Whene’er weak mortals feel within 
"Phemfelves di‘pos’d to any fin, 
‘Temptation in their way. 
Three novices,§ alike difpos’d, 
‘That for the purchafe juft had clos’d, 
Wanting a manager ; 
As fuch the trio ftrait he join’d ; 
All putling, as they raife the wind, 
That he their fire fhould ftir {]. 
But, 


* Not a houfe built of cards, or paper’d, inftead of being wainfcoted; but 


a theatre tilled with written orders, to prevent the fuccefs of good writers, fup- 
port the dulnefs of bad ones, and enforce the villainous impefitions of mana- ' 


fers. 


On thefe occafions Juftice Fielding’s thiet-takers and other ruflians, 


have becn introduced by our hero, and planted in every part of the houfe, 
to cram down his own crudities 2nd damn the productions of others.—Were 
an author or actor, particularly if a manager, the greateft blockhead or 
fcoundrel in nature, or even the moft wnnatural rafeal imaginable, a papered 


houte would have the power to protect him, and perfuade the public his pro- 


tection was duc to their candour. Anonymous. 


¢ Our poet has here fhamefully broken through that falutary, though an- 


cient adage, Nil niff bonum de mortuis. Rogues and whores thould be held 
i facred while they are living, and canonized when they are dead. 


— 


Bicgraphia Britannica, 


¢ Hence the great affetion taken by our hero for the Silent Wife of Ben 
Jehnion ; whom he took to his bofom, but alas could do little with her. He 
offered her afterwards to the town; but having injured, in his attempt to 


dcbauch, her, fhe was univerfally neglected. She lies now in a bad way in 


Drury Hofpital. Hunter. 

§ Meflieurs Harris, Rutherford and Powel. 
TT | The expreflion made ute of by Colman, when he entered into the agree- 
au ment, as peculiarly expreilive of the bufineds of manager. Sec * Colman’s 
i i true State of the Cafe.” 
i we | 
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But, poking, like an efourdi, 

Soon (fuch a man-of-bufinefs he) 
The booth was fet a blazing ; 

Allin confufion, actors, fingers, 

Burn’d, fome their feet and fome their fingers : * 
At which the town ttood gazing ! 

The fourth and lait canto, if we are not interdicted by the au- 
thor or his bookfeller, fhall be given in next month’s Review; 
with which we hope our Oxford friends will be contented. In the 
mean time, they woulda do well to obferve that even the modefty 
of the Critica/ Reviewers is hurt at the freedom we take of p/under- 
ing (confcientious creatures!) the moft entertaining publications 
of the times. 


* In figning articles in favour of Colman, againft the other proprietors ; 
the effects of which have by many of them been but lately felt. 





Three Letters to Dr. Price, containing Remarks on his Obfervations 
on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, 
and the Fufiice and Policy of the war with America. By a 
Member of: Lincoln’s Inn, F.R.S. F. S.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Payne. 


They ferve to bark at government in the open ftreets, and keep up the whole- 
fome fpirit of clamour in the common people. And, Sir, you cannot con- 
ceive the ufe of clamour: it is fo teizing to a minifter, it makes him 
wince and fret, and grow uneafy in his poft——Ah! many a comfortable 
point has been gained by clamour. 

Dr. Wolfe, in the Non Juror. 


Whether the author of thefe letters be either a member of 
Lincoln’s-Inn or of the Royal or Antiquarian Societies, as he 
ftiles himfelf, or whether his additions of F.R.S.andF.S. A. 
be not affumed to place him upon an equality of dignity with 
Dr. Price’s D.D. and F.R. S. are queftions we are not fuffi- 
ciently informed to anfwer.—But whether or not the letter- 
writer be on a footing with the doétor in point of literary or 
other rank, he is certainly his equal, if not his fuperior, in 
point of philofophical reafoning and fhrewdnefs of political 
argument. As he is not fingular, however, in the matter of 
his argument in general we {hall not trouble our readers with 
pleas and fuggeftions fo fimilar to thoie which have been 
ftarted by others, that they might well be conceived to come 
from one and the fame writer, did not the manner, in which 
they are conveyed point out the difference. In this writer’s 
manner, indeed, he is fomewhat fingular; being fometimes 

H 2 ludicrous 
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ludicrous as fhrewd, and frequently as ingenioufly fpirited as 
he is juftly fatirical and fevere. Of his motives for writing 
thefe letters, the occafion of them, and his opinion of Dr. 
Price, with regard both to his integrity as a man and abilities 
as a writer, we have the following account in his preface. 

‘¢ Tt was not, Iconfefs, from any high opinion I had entertained 
of Dr. Price’s political or philofophical abilities, that I fat down to 
read his Ot/ervations. Not the writer, but the /ubje, engaged 
me. At firitI gave them only a curfory perufal; on that perufal they 
feemed to prefent to me what I had expected—abufe of terms—con- 
fufion of ideas—intemperate ebullitions of mifguided zeal—gloomy 
pictures ofa difturbed imagination ; all the effect I apprehend from 
the 400k, arofe from the opinion which I was told the public had of 
the author. I could not bring myfelf to conceive, that by any thing 
in thefe obfervations a fingle perfon would be convinced, who was 
not convinced before ; but I could eafily conceive that many people 
might embrace that fide of the queftion, on hearing that Dr. Price 
had written in favour of it. 

‘*¢ Contidering the Doétor as a man of integrity, as exprefling 
what he really felt, I honoured the motive which led him to the 
work, and only fimiled at the execution of it. For probity I gave 
him credit ; I lamented only that he had not clearer views ;—ina 
word, my refpect for the man converted into pity what I might 
otherwife have felt for the author. 

** Soon however it appeared that no common pains were taken 
to circulate, or (in the bookfeller’s phrafe) to pug the work. I did 
not haftily give up my opinion of the Doctor’s integrity.—To his 
Sriends then, and not to im, was I candid enough to attribute thefe 
indecent manceuvres. 

** He has acted, thought I, with no unbecoming dignity. He 
contents himfelf with telling us that ‘ the obfervations are impor- 
* tant as wellas juft ;’ that * he could not make himfelf eaf with- 
* out offering them to the public.’---And why fhould he not put him- 
felf at his eafe ?---It is not his fault that the zeal of his friends is too 
fierce to be reftrained ; too headitrong to be guided. 

** The quick circulation of the work they feem indeed to have 
confidered as effential to the very being of this fmking country ; as 
the only means of fnatching * the kingdom from an edge fo peri- 
* lous *, Circulate therefore it mutt, at whatever rate. Large ex- 
tracts from it they got inlerted in the public papers; they held it 
out to the world as unanfwerable. They went a ftep fartner---for 
the gentlemen: are inventive---they declared the miniftry had ufed 
undue means to fupprets the fale of it; and at laft---for the gentlemen 
are modefi---they propofed that a fub{cription fhould be fet on foot to 
enable the fons of freedom to diftribute gratis this manual of liberty, 
phyfical and moral, religious and civil +. ‘¢ The 

* Obfervations, p. 33. 

+ The doctor has completely juftified the application of this term manual. 
A cheap edition of this pamphlet has been advertifed for a guinea a hundred, 
in the fame manner as Manuals of devotion, quack medicines, &ce. This and 


the other propofals alluded to, appeared at the time in teveral of the public 
papers. 
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«¢ The zeal of his friends ftopt not here : thefe were only marks 
of private approbation ; they determined that the ftamp of pudlic ap~ 
plaufe thould be fet on thefe important obfervations. How to obtain 
it? That was the quettion. 

** A certain court there is, ‘ diftinguifhed’ we are told * for giv- 
* ing an example of zeal in the caufe of liberty * ;’ not quite fo dif- 
tinguithed for difcernment perhaps, but at leatt as ductile, as that of 
the Areopagusof old. Here then they determined to apply. They 
aimed at no common things :---a vote of thanks---the freedom of the 
city---a gold box---They aimed, and they fucceeded. The great 
council ot the city beitowed on the writer of a fixpenny pamphlet 
what was thought an adequate reward for the fervices of a Pitt }. 

** If before, the Doctor’s friends had given proofs of invention 
and modetty, here they gave proofs of political fkill and manage- 
ment. Their party had been prepared by circular letters; all was 
ftill, till the avowed bufinefs of the day was over, and many of thofe, 
not in-the fecret, were retired ; then in defiance of a ftanding order 
and an eftablifhed cuftom §.,---fuch was the eloquence of ome man, 


* Whofe voice fonorous charms the liftening cit.’.— 
The 
* See Dr. Price’s letter to the town-clerk. ‘* Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis.” Not a/ways was the city of London fo diftinguifhed for 
giving an example of zeal in the caufe of liberty. So at leaft we learn from 
unexceptionable authority ; from the learned /i/fer of the prefent patriotic 
lord-mayor.—On the fervility of the city fhe is frequently and pointedly fevere: 
fhe reprefents it, in her hiftory of the common-wealth and ufurpation, as al- 
ternately licking the hand that flattered, and crouching beneath the whip 
that threatened.—Did the parliament gain power? With the good citizens 
the parliament was all in all.—Did Cromwell drive out the parliament? 
Cromwell was their lord. —Cromwell dies, the parliament refumes the reins; 
the memory of Cromwell becomes odious, again the parliament is all in all. 
Lambert heads the army, and eftablifhes a military council; the parliament 
is nothing. Lambert and his council are the deliverers of the nation. 
Monk difperfes Lambert; Monk is their hero.—Monk propofes to reftore the 
fecond Charles without a fingle ftipulation in favour of the people; it was 
the city of London that ‘ was the centre of all the wicked cabals, which pro- 
duced the return of national flavery;” it was the city of London which was 
** among the moft forward in offering fervile incenfe to the new effablifhed 
idol t.”"—As our days have produced neither Lamberts, nor Cromwells, nor 
Monks, the good city is content to be driven by meaner men. 
$ See Mrs. Macauley’s Hiftory, Vol. V. p. 342. et paffim. 


+ The author of thefe fheets has been accufed of inaccuracy in the ftate- 
ment of the refpective rewards beftowed by the city on Mr. Pitt and Dr. 
Price. ‘* The pamphlet,” he has been told, ‘* was not “oo but a two 
foiiling pamphlet ;” and “ the box given to Mr. Pitt coft one hundred guineas; 
that to Dr. Price only fifty pounds”” The reader will judge of the weight of 
thefe objections. The doctor’s pamphlet is now fomething lefs than a three- 

enny pamphlet. That objection then is removed. As to the refpective va- 
S of the boxes, the objection remains in its full force; and to confefs an 
honeft truth, the objector appears right in ene thing: in the weight of the 
boxes aloxe confifts perhaps the whole value of the prefent. 

§ If I am rightly informed, and I have my information from a deputy of 
one of the wards, there is a ftanding order, ‘* ‘That when any queition is 
moved, which affects the city ca/b, that queftion fhall ftand over to another 
court.” ‘This order was difpenied with in the prefent cafe. It is likewie 

cultomary, 
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The Doétor’s arguments were firft refolved, by thefe competent 
judges, to be unanfwerable ; then public thanks, the freedom of the 
city ina gold box were voted, as but adequate rewards for — 
Obfervations, which many of the voters frankly owned they ha 
never read. 

«« In courtiers to be fure fuch a conduét would have been intolera- 
ble. To have waited till the houfe was thin, the members in oppo- 
fition retired, and then to have given the public money to one of 
his own dependants, would, and defervedly, have damned a mi- 
nifter. But when patriots are to be ferved, oh! the cafe is altered. 
To recompence a patriot author, a grant of public honours and of 
public money may be /muggled: to ferve a patriot candidate, the 
manfion of the chief magiftrate may be turned into a cake-hou/e.--- 
© To the pure, all things are pure.’ 

«* It was fcarcely poilible that fuch repeated efforts fhould be al- 
together without effect ;---curiofity at leaft would be excited ; men 
would be tempted to give a fecond and more attentive perufal to a 
book, on which fo wi/e a body as the * city of London had beftowed fo 
uncommon a reward. On this fecond perufal, my opinion of the 
writer remained the fame---of the man my opinion wavered. 

«* It wavered---but not long. When I faw him lend his hand to 
thefe manceuvres---publifh his cheap edition +---charged with grofs 
mifcalculation, yet refufing ever to difprove the charge, or retract 
his errors, becaufe forfooth his accufers are namelefs ;- --charged with 
falfe reafoning, and defending himfelf by the mott /ervile of all 

leas---that fomebody elfe had argued fo before him ;---fcattering 
firebrands around him; and when he thought all was in a flame, re- 
tiring fnugly to his own cell, and calling out---* I love quiet too 
well {---to explain the reafons, or vindicate the propricty of my 
conduct ;---then indeed my opinion of the man no longer wavered : 
from that moment his integrity as a man, and his abilities as a writer, 
ftood with me in equal eftimation.” 

After fo long a quotation from the preface, we can afford 
room but for one, and that not quite fo long, from the letters 
themfelves. Having remarked that Dr. Price enumerates 
four kinds of Liberty, he, proceeds thus : 

«¢ Why fo niggardly, Sir ? Why give us only four kinds of liberty ? 
You might have made them to the full as numerous as all the genera 

plantarum 


euftomary, * That when a motion is made to confer the freedom of the city 
on a ftranger, that motion fhall ftand over to another court.” This cuftom 
was broke through. From the fame authority I learn, that of fome few more 
than a hundred members, who aie {aid to have been prefent at the paffing of 
this vote, eighty had been previou‘ly prepared by private circular letters to 
vote in favour of the motion. 

* It was, I think, Charles IT. who faid of the good citizens in his days— 
** When I contemplate their wi/dom, I admire their riches; and whenI contem- 
plate their riches, I admire their wifdom.” 

+ The reader may be informed Jere as well as any where, that the edition 
— to in the following letters is this cheap edition, called I think the 
ninth. 


¢ See the Preface to the Obfervations 
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plantarum defcribed by Linnzus, Hill, and Forfter. As many di- 
vifions might there certainly have been eitablifhed as there are atts 
which a man may poflibly do, or forbear. Suppofe, for inftance, 
you had given us for afifth divifion, convivial liberty, or the power 
of following at all banquets our own {fenfe of {weet or four, and of 
eating or drinking in conformity to our own digettive and taiting ta- 
culties. Or fuppofe you had invented fome fonorous title for a fixth 
grand divifion of liberty, once, and but once, eftablifhed by the fo- 
lemn edict of a Roman emperor, which enacted that every man 
might break wind backwards when he pleafed *. 

Of thefe four kinds, as you call them, of liberty, one, namely moral 
liberty, is annihilated almoft as foon as created. When I read your ac- 
count of it, I explained, and, as I think, naturally, the phrafe of ‘ con- 
* trary principles +,’ by the preceding phrafes of ‘ foreign caufes,’ f 
* by the fucceeding ones of caufes over which we have no power §,’ of 
* extraneous will or power |j ;’ ¢ of a force which ftands oppofed to the a- 
* gent’s own will ;’ and had thence concluded that the contrary princi- 
ples, the controul of which could deftroy or fufpend our moral liberty, 
were to be fome foreign caufe, fome extraneous will or power. But 
no juch thing: moral liberty may be loft without the intervention of 
any foreign power; to produce moral fervitude, no extraneous will 
needs be oppofed to the agent’s will. His ows will may dothe bu- 
finets. Into this laftinaccuracy you have been betrayed by---(what 
furely we had little reafon to expect from a man who fets out with the 
protefied defign of giving us clear ideas; I mean)---the fubftitution 
ot metaphorical phrafes m the place of metaphyfical diftin@ions. For 

u tell us, ‘ that he whofe perceptions of moral obligation are con- 
* trouled by his paffions, has loft his moral liberty.’ And again, 
* that in this cafe there is a force, which ftands oppofed to the agent’s 
* own will: and which, as tar as it operates, produces a fervitude. 
* That this force is the influence of patfion getting the better of rea- 
* fon, or the brute overpowering and conquering the man ;+.’ This, 
Sir, may be very pretty declamation ; but furely you cannot think it 
reafoning. If the operation of the paffions deftroys moral liberty, 
where is the man who is morally free? Do you fuppofe any man to 
act without motives? Can you poiat out any other motive than the 
paffions? Is our liberty, our fpontancity, our felf-government more 
effectually deftroyed, or more forcibly fufpended by one paffion than 
another ? Was Czefar lefs free when he paffed the Rubicon, than 
Curtius when he plunged into the gulph? Was the chatte Sufannah 
more free when fhe repulfed the odious elders, than the wife of Po- 
tiphar when fhe folicited the amiable Jofeph? 

«¢ The truth is, Sir, you fet out with a capital miftake. It isa ca- 
pital miftake to fuppofe liberty to be any thing pofitive ; a mittake 
you yourfelf were well nigh difcovering, if not correcting. 

«* Let us hear your own words, they will fupport both thefe affer- 
tions : * It fhould be obferved (you tellus) that according to thefe 

* definitions 

* Effais de Montaigne. + Obfervations, p.5. $ Ibid. § Ibid. p. 6. 

j Ibid. ¢ Ibid. +? Ibid. p. 6. 
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© definitions of the different kinds of liberty,’---meaning the divifions 
* above recited,---* there is one general idea that runs through them all ; 
« I mean the idea of felf-dire¢tion or felf-government.’ Here I think it 
is plain that you miftake liberty for fomething pofitive ; and had you 
then been to have given adefinition of ‘ liberty in general,’ it is 
probable you would have called it---* the power of feif-direétion 
* or felf-government.”---Soon afterwards you feem to have per- 
ceived that it is zot any thing pofitive :---fo far as in ‘ any inftance,” 
you tell us, the operation of any caufe comes in * to reftrain the 
* power of felf-government, fo tar tlavery is introduced * :’---by 
caufe | fuppofe you mean here, as you before had explained it, 
* foreign’ or ‘ extraneous’ caufe. Had that epithet been added, 
and had you fubftituted the phrafe of---‘ fo far liberty is controuled’ 
or ‘ curtailed’---in the place of---‘ fo far flavery is introduced,’ there 
would perhaps have been more found fenfe in thefe three lines, than 
in all the reft of your pamphlet taken together”. 

In taking leave ot the doétor, at the clofe of the third let- 

ter, the writer reproaches him with having recommended 
Jajfing as a fuccedaneum for courage ; declaring his own truft 
in the arm of fiefh and expreffing his confidence that, in the 
prefent conteft with the Americans, ‘* Viétory will incline to 
him who has the ftrongeft arm, and not to him who has the 
emptieft ftomach.” But here our member of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
betrays the carnality of his own thoughts and the worldly- 
mindednefs of his profeffional charaéter : forgetting that of he 
door, whofe reiource lies in the {piritual corps-de-referve, 
ever opportunely at hand, like Bays’s troops, to fight the 
Lord’s battles in behalf of the faints. As a politician, indeed, 
he may laugh to fcorn the redoubts, the ambutcades and field- 
fortifications of the Americans, and treat their Indian allies 
inthe woods, like a brentford army concealed at Knightf- 
bridge ; but, as a chriftian divine the doétor is certainly in 
the right ; for if the Lord fight for them, who hall be againft 
them? The race is not to the fwift nor the battle to the Taser 
nor fuccefs to men of underftanding. As time and chance, 
however, happen to all men, even the beft of our politicians, 
tho God’s {pies, as Shakefpeare calls them, muft, after all 
their ipeculations fubmit the event to providence. 


* Obfervations, p. 6. 





Obfervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, and the principles of 
Government. By Richard Hey, M. A. Fellow of Sidney Suffex 
College, Cambridge; and Barrifier at Law of the Middle 
Temple. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

From the many practical evi/s attendant on the revolt of the 

American Colonies, there hath arifen one theoretical good, that 

bids 
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bids fair, in due time to compenfate, perhaps even to this coun- 
try, for its prefent dangers and diftrefs. This is the production 
of fo many valuable tracts, on the fubject of Civil Liberty and po- 
litical Government, as our difputes with thofe colonies have gi- 
ven birth to.—In this view even Dr. Price’s pamphlet itfelf, the 
publication of which appears to have been as ill -advifed as his obfer- 
vations are ill-digefted and ill-written, may neverthelefs turn 
out of political fervice to the community. Certain it is that its 
uncommon popularity hath induced many ingenious writers to 
pay a more than common attention to the fubje€t; which it muit 
be confeffed has been ably canvaffed on both fides the queftion: 
fo that it is to be prefumed the nature ot Civil Liberty and the 
principles of government were never fo well underftood as at this 
day. This at leaft is certain, that the inveftigation of thefe 
interefting and important fubje&ts, while it has determined the 
boundaries of political freedom, and traced the outlines on 
which extenfive government neceflarily borders on defpotifm, it 
has expofed the infufficiency of thofe confined principles, which 
being calculated only for {mall ftates and the fimple forms of 
petty republics, are defe€tive when applied to the more compli- 
cated and multiform concerns of greatempires. Political fyftems 
that might be productive of the profperity of the former, might 
be found very inadequate to effect either the profperity or peace 
of the latter. It is tothe teft of the latter, however, that we 
mutt bring the truth of firft principles; as, how general foever 
a caufe may be found in its application to a limited number of 
effects, if it will not anfwer when applied univerfally, it fails, of 
courfe, in the charaéteriftic of a firft principle. Among the 
many writers,asobferved,on the fubject, the author of the obfer- 
vations before us, is by no means the leaft fhrewd and ingenious. 
He feems, indeed, to fall in, more than any other, with our 
own notions, in confidering civil liberty as capable rather of a 
negative than a pofitive definition. Certain it is that all human 
liberty is relative; even the phyfical liberty, or free-agency of 
the moft liberal mind being very far from any thing pofitive, in- 
dependent or abfolute. 

Nor are we taken with this writer merely from a congeniality 
of fentiment: the good-fenfe and moderation he difplays, in treat- 
ing his fubje&, without entering into perfonal inve¢tive or betray- 
ing the prejudice of party, recommending him particularly to 
us; as we doubt not it equally will, to every fenfible and im- 
partial reader.—But to let him {peak for himfelf. The following 
is his introduétion. 

“* § 1. The following obfervations are intended principally as, 
An attempt towards clearing the way for thinking accurately and 
writing intelligibly on civil liberty and the principles of civil govern- 

Vou. IV. I ment. 
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ment. They have no pretenfions to be confidered as forming a-re- 
gular treatife, or as containing a fyftem. To offer thenrto the pub- 
lic under any idea of that fort, would expofe them to the ridicule 
even of thofe who might think the obfervations themfelves juft. 

“« § 2. 'The fubjeéts on which they are made, feem to have been 
treated confufedly by the moft efteemed writers. I have endeavoured 
to point out fome inaccuracies in the fundamental ideas given us by 
a few of thofe writers: and I hope the fuperior refpect due to trut 
will be a fufficient apology for the remarks that are made, notwith- 
ftanding any inferior refpeé&t which may be thought due to authors 
of great and eftablifhed repatation. 

** § 3. Among the various objects of human contemplation, each 
has been commonly thought eafier to be underftood, as it has in faét 
.been underftood more imperfeétly. While our fundamental ideas on 
any fubjeét are confufed and indiftinét, we make apparent advances 
in knowledge with great rapidity. The confufion itfelf in which 
.we are involved, prevents our perceiving ‘the difficulty of acquiring 
real knowledge: and we are apt to pronounce the fubjeé& an eafy 
one, and level toa common capacity. But let us once begin to ex- 
amine our ideas ftriétly, to afk ourfelves fimply what it is we really 
do know and what we do not know ; then we begin to be fenfible of 
difficulties :—and then it is too, and not till then, that we are in the 
way to real, ufeful knowledge. 

‘ § 4. For inftance, Mathematics are often fpoken of as very 
difficult : and no one who has not given up to them fome confide- 
rable time and attention, will venture to fay any thing on a mathe- 
-matical fubject. Politics, on the contrary, are treated as eafy to be 
‘underftood : no one (or but here and there one) thinks it neceflary 
to be filent on political fubjects merely becaufe he has not made 
them an object of ferious and laborious ftudy. ‘The cafe is, that 
the mathematician is obliged to diftinguifh and arrange his ideas, in 
order to have even the appearance of knowing fomething :—he mutt 
have gone through fome of the difficulties ff acquiring real know- 
ledge, in erder to pafs in the character of a mathematician. But in 
politics, the appearance is more feparated trom the reality. The 
politician, without a fingle idea in his head that is perfectly difting 
and unembarafled, may go on at pleafure in the ufe of political 
words and phrafes, to she great annoyance of all who think ferioufly 
and modeftly for themfelves ; imagining that he underftands his fub- 
ject becaufe he finds himfelf able to talk about it. But if an honeft 
enquirer after truth will apply himfelf to thefe two branches of 
fcience, I believe he will find a real progrefs in knowledge much 


“more eafy to be made in mathematics than in politics. 


*¢ § 5. It is particularly to be wifhed that men would think with 


‘eaution and would reafon with diffidence in political matters, on this 


zecount, becaufe political {peculations have a great and immediate 
influence upon action. But alas! this very thing makes againft the 
wifhed-for caution and diflidence :—men are often engaged in the 
heat of action, before they have had time fo much as to fet them- 


felves 
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felves a going in a train of candid difquifition ; and long before they 
can have arrived at a rational and fatisfactory judgment, which might 
direst them how to act. He that would ftudy a queftion in politics 
as he ought, muft ftudy it in the calm fpirit of a philofopher. But 
a philofopher attaches himfelf to no party: and yet he who does 
not profels himfelf of fome party, will hardly be reckoned a politi- 
cian at all.—Strange ! That the only proper way of ftudying politics, 
fhould be an effectual way to exclude a man from the number of re- 
puted politicians ! 

“« § 6. If the title of thefe obfervations be compared with the 
title of the pamphlet lately publifhed by Dr. Price, it may perhaps 
be thought that they were intended to be an anfwer to that pamphlet, 
and intended for nothing more. This is not the cafe. I have gone 
fo far as to examine fome of the principles delivered by that author ; 
but I do not pretend to have confidered them all. I have alfo gone 
forwards fometimes in purfuit of fuch thoughts as prefented them~- 
felyes, without any intention of confirming, refuting, or examining 
what Dr. Price or any other author had advanced. Therefore it 
will be in vain to expe that every fentence fhould have fome im- 
mediate reference to the doétrines of this or that party. The 
whole is only a fmall collection of mifcellaneous remarks ; fuch 
however as actually oecurred in a courfe of thinking. They are 
thrown freely into the common ftock of fpeculations on thefe inte- 
refting fubjects : and, if all that has been and will be thrown into 
that common ftock can but evable the fincere and fimple reafoner to 
form fome fatisfactory opinions, he will think it but of fmall confe- 
quence to fee minutely from whom he received any affiftance. 

** § 7. I have confined myfelf to principles, and have not applied 
them to the prefent meafures of government. Many reafons might 
be affigned for this :—among others, the want of authentic infor- 
mation about faéts. But I will reft upon this one: that principles 
feem to have the beft chance for being fairly difcuffed, either by 
being examined alone in the abftract, or by being referred to events 
taken from ages and nations in which we do not feel ourfelves 
biaffed towards any party. Indeed doth an abftract view and a re- 
ference to fuch events, fhould be taken in, to form the beft judge 
ment. At leaft, while we are enquiring after fome firft principles 
to reafon upon, we certainly fhould avoid referring continually to 
thofe particular facts and circumftances, on account of which the 
enquiry is fet on foot, and to which the principles are finally to be 
applied.” 

Such is our author’s account of his performance; which, tho 
he modeftly ftiles it a collection of mifcellaneous remarks, he has 
‘methodically digefted and fyftematically divided. His general 
heads or parts are three: The ff? treating of the nature of li- 
berty in general; which is fubdivided into fedtions. Seét. I. On 
the common acceptation of the word Liberty. Seé. II. and II, 
On the divifion of liberty into different forts. Se&. IV. On Dr. 

BriclWtcfinitions of phyfical, moral and religious liberty. His 
2 I 2 remarks 
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remarks on the doétor’s mifufe of the term Slavery, has peculiar 
modefty and propriety. 4 ve 

** § 39. In explaining thefe definitions, the author has pointed 
out the nature of flavery or fervitude, by contrafting it with the 
different kinds of liberty.* He has alfo marked the limit between 
liberty and flavery, in general. He fays,+ ‘ As far as, in any in- 
« ftance, the operation of any caufe comes in to reftrain the power 
* of felf-government, fo far flavery is introduced.’ It may be afked ; 
Does not every law of civil fociety, every law of morality, and of 
religion, refirain felf-government? If a law fays, thou fhalt do ¢his, 
and, thou fhalt not do that; thou fhalt (for inflance) execute an 
office, and, thou flialt not embezzle the public money: does not the 
law reftrain a man’s felf-government or felf-direction, by which he 
might have declined the office or feifed the money? And is a man 
called a fave for being fubjeé to fuch a law? I think not. There 
feems to be always implied in flavery an idea of excefive fubjection. 
No one is called a flave, I believe, unlefs the obedience exaéted 
from him is thought to exceed fome rule of right or convenience, to 
be hurtful to the public, or oppreffive and injurious to the indi- 
vidual. A man is a flave to his prince, when his ations depend 
more upon the will of his prince than the purpofes of civil fociety 
require: he is frequently faid to be a flave to his proteffion, when 
he attaches himfelf io much to the employment of it as to defeat 
fome principal purpofe of his lite, or otherwife injure himfelf in a 
very high degree: he is called a flave to his paflions, when he in- 
dulges them to exce/s. We never hear of any one being a flave to 
his con/cience; for that, having by the conititution of man a natural 
Supremacy { over all his paflions, affections, and principles of action, 
his obedience to that governor cannot be excefive. 

‘* It might be of ute, in confidering the nature of flavery, to dif- 
tinguifh carefully between the proper fenfe of the word, and the 
Figurative fenfes. Perhaps, the original and only proper meaning 
of it is, domettic flavery ; including what Montefquieu {peaks of 
under the names of domeftic and civil flavery, but not what he calls 
political flavery.” 

In the fifth fe&tion, are made farther remarks on the different 
forts of Liberty, in the fame fimplicity and perfpicuity of illuf- 
tration, 

Part the /econd treats of civil liberty and the principles of go- 
vernment in general, This part is likewife divided into five fec- 
tions; from which we fhall fele& the fifth, exhibiting a general 
idea of the perfection of Civil Liberty. 

** § 93. That fome civil fociety is neceMary to peace and good order, 
that many of the reftraints impofed by civil laws are of ufe, is eafily 
underftood. It may be added, that thofe reftraints which do no 
good will probably do harm. Many of them, we know, are imme- 
diately hurtful, taken fingly ; but there is alfo fomething pernici- 
ous to be obferved in the effect common to all reftraints. 


*§ Og 


* PRP. & 7 P. 5. $_See Bp. Batler’s 2d. Sermon, 





aia Vio ee 
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“© § 94. One mifchief attending them, is that they muft by their 
mature operate in the way of general rules. Special laws cannot be 
made to direct the aétions of each individual ; much lefs can the at- 
tention of the legiflature be called out to every action of each. And 
it is found by experience, that at leait fuch general rules as buman 
forefight is able to invent, however ufeful in the main, are yet in 
many particular c2fes prejudicial. In the opinion of fome perhaps, 
we might go farther, and fay that general rules, by their very ef- 
fence, muit fometimes do harm, though formed in abfolute perfec- 
tion. And according to this idea, it has been conceived that the 
Deity aéts by no general rules; but, forefeeing every combination of 
circumftances precifely as they will exift, provides fpecially for each 
by his unerring wifdom. In this light, we fee it to be a mark of 
man’s imperfection, that he is obliged to have recourfe to general 
rules *. 

“* § g5. The mifchief of reftraints will be further feen by recol- 
leéting how nice a matter it is, to bring the mind of man into fucha 
frame that it fhall exert its faculties with the greateft energy. When 
it atts by rule, how dull and ineffe&tive ! When it goes out in pur- 
fuit of its own inclinations, how lively and forcible. ‘ Even in 
* a flate difturbed by licentioufnefs, there is an animation which 
‘ is favourable to the human mind, and which puts it upon ex- 
‘ erting its powers +.” The fear of punifhment turns a man’s at- 
tention upon himfelf and his own interefts. Ifthe reftraints’ are 
very numerous, he is employed in watching himfelf in his intercourfe 
with his fellow-citizens, that he may not be caught offending. This 


habit of caution and minute attention to his own conduét, damps or 
extinguifhes thofe generous fentiments which might lead him out to 
promote the happinefs of others, and prompt him to catch with ea- 
gernefs every opportunity of —— the public welfare. It is 


therefore by no means the part of a good and wife legiflature, toim- 
pofe reftraints where they are not neceflary to the production of fome 
good which may counterbalance the evil of reftraining. 

*¢ § 96. But where they are the neceflary means to fuch an end, 
the beft part that human wifdom and human benevolence can aét, is 
toimpofe them. And whenimpofed, they may poffibly increafe the 
liberty of the peaceable citizen. Not indeed his Civil Liberty, un- 
derftood as the Adbjence of Civil Reffraints ; for that mutt certainly 
be diminifhed by every additional civil reftraint, But alaw may, by 
tying up the hands of the violent and unprincipled, contribute more 
to the liberty of the peaceable citizen than. it takes away from his 
liberty by the new reitraint which it does itfelf impofe. So that, 
upon the whole, he becomes freer to follow his own will, and is 
lefs controu!gd in his a¢tions than he was before {. 

** § 97. Not 

* Let me not be underftood as fpeaking againft the ufe of general rules. 
They are undoubtedly of the higheft importance, in the prefent condition of 
human affairs: but they are neverthelefs evidently fubjea to the imperfection 
here mentioned. 

+ Dr. Price on Civil Liberty, p. 14. 

¢ If a law commands me to keep to my right hand in walking along the 
ftrects, it abridges my liberty. But if, by enjoining the fame to every other 

paffenger, 
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“€ § 97. Not that we muft expect this a/qways to be the effect of a 
Yaw, even in theory : there are other good purpofes to be anfwered 
in legiflation :---national ftrength, commerce, the health of the peo- 
ple, muft be attended to. Butitis plain that an increafe of liberty 
upon the whole, may be owing to an immediate diminution of it by 
the laws of the community. oe 

‘* § 98. We feem then to be arrived at one ufeful principle by 
which a legiflature may guide itfelf in the formation of laws: to 
avoid, as much as poffible, multiplying reftraints upon the fub- 
ject. This principle leads to the point of perfection in civil liberty. 

t is the nature of fociety, that each member of it can only be al- 
lowed to purfue his own happinefs in a manner confiftent with that 
of the other members; or we may fay, that he ought to procure 
his private good through the medium (as it were) of the public 
good. Wherever that does not require him to be curbed, our prin- 
ciple would leave him as free as he himfelf can with or concéive. 
If he is ambitious of being more free than the public good will al- 
Jow, he forgets furely that he isa member of civil fociety. 

*€ § 99. Could I proceed to dire¢t the labours of legiflators in the 
application of the principle juft mentioned, it were an employment of 
the higheft fervice to mankind.—But with trembling diffidence I 
withdraw my hand from the attempt. I cannot be perfuaded that 
* in great attempts ’tis glorious ev’n to fall.’ 

** § 100. As the principle ftands, it is mere fpeculation, and 
even of the moft abftracted fort. The difficulties attending the ap- 
plication of this and other political principles to actual legiflation, 
in whatever manner they affect a legiflator, may however teach a 
fubject to judge his rulers with candour. Let him put himfelf for 
a moment in the place of a legiflator, and conceive as diftinétly as 
poflible the difficulties that would embarrafs him, if he were acting 
with the greateft fidelity in that character: and let him, while he 
remains in this ideal fituation, image to himfelf fome half-informed 
politician catching with a malignant pleafure at every error he might 
be guilty of, and at every appearance of error.—The application of 
this feems not difficult. 

** § 101. But, why fhould any civil reftraints at all be impofed ? 
For two reafons : the ignorance of men, and their moral depravity. 
Did every man perfectly underftand his own interefts and thofe of 
the perfons with whom he lived in fociety ; and were his paflions 
and his faculties always under {uch regulation that he could exert 
himfelf with energy wherever his knowledge directed him: we 

fhould 


paffenger, it removes many obftructions that would retard me, I am upon the 
whole more at liberty in walking along than IJ fhould have been without the 
law.—We may fee alfo in this trifling inftance the evil of laying a reftraint 


-where it is not wanting: if the number of paffengers is fo fmall as tc caufe no 


confufion, it would be a hardfhip upon people, to be under the neceflity of 
obferving fuch regulation. Nay, we may go ftill farther with the fame in- 
ftance :—it thews the imperfection of a general rule. When the ftreets are 
thin, the reafon of the law ceafes, and the advantage of it: the inconvenience 
remains, without any good to counterbalance it. 
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fhould be in a condition fuperior to the neceffity of civil reftraints, 
We should neither want chains to tie us up from being mifchievous, 
nor a guide to keep us from mifling our road. 

** § 102. It may perhaps be urged, that if men were fuch as 
here defcribed, they would never affociate in communities, and that 
civil fociety would be ufelefs. I think it might be fhewn at large, 
both that civil fociety would ftill have its ufe, and that men would 
probably enter into it: nay, that political bodies would be formed 
much more firm and compact than at prefent. Perhaps the favourite 
theory of a common confent might then be reduced to practice, — 
But I defift. Thefe are the regions of Fancy: or if real, they are 
at a great diftance, and mankind is advancing but flowly towards 
them. Poets may defcribe them, as the fcene of a fecond golden 
age: their defcriptions may prefent agreeable pictures to the imagi- 
nation, and even warm the heart with virtuous and ufeful fentiments. 
I fhall content myfelf with obferving, that the liberty which opens 
to our view in this profpe¢t, is as much fuperior to that perfection 
of civil liberty which the préfent ignorance and perverfenefs of men 
will (under the beft legiflation) 4 as this is to the civil liberty 
enjoyed in ftates opprefled by tyranny, or difturbed by licen- 
tioufnets.” 

Part the third and laft, treats of the authority of one country 
over another; in which our author differs from Dr. Price in more 
-inftances than one; but we muft here take leave of this writer, 
as one of the moft judicious, difpaffionate and philofophical po» 
liticians, we remember to have met with. 





44 Letter to the London Reviewers, occafroned by their unfair and 
partial Critique on the late Dr. Goldjmith’s Survey of Expert- 
mental Philofophy. 8vo. 6d. Printed for the Author *. 


Had this hafty writer fent us his epiftle in mauu/cript, it fhould 
certainly have had a place in our corre/pandence 3 which might 
have faved him at leaft the expence he has-been at, in venting 
his indignation in the form of a pamphlet ; a printed copy of 

_which is all we have now to thank him for, That we may not 
be fufpected of mifreprefenting him, therefore, we fhall give our 
readers his remonftrance, as it is not very long, without abridg- 
ment or mutilation. 

TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
*€ GENTLEMEN, 

_ The-appearance of candour and impartiality with which your 

undertaking was firft ufhered into the world, and, with fome few 


exceptions 


* We hope this author is not a bookfeller, or the tool of any-bookfeller 
that has taken this method of refenting any particular injury, either perfo- 
nal or commercial, to which his connections with Dr. G. might have fuby 
jected him. 
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exceptions, has been fince conducted, very naturally excited my 
furprize at your critique on the late Dr. Gold/mith’s Survey of Expe- 
rimental Philofophy +. ; 

‘© Had you adopted the trite and ridiculous maxim of nil nif 
bonum de mortuis, the flattering tribute, you paid to the memory of 
the author, might have been imputed to your tendernefs for that of the 
man. But, as you have long fince juftly exploded that abfurdly-level- 
ling tenet, it was to be expected that the duty you owe the public, and 
for which you profefs fo great a regard, would have induced you to 
abide by the ftricteft impartiality in the review of a produétion of fo 
much importance to the philofophical world. I fay, of importance, 
becaufe it is to be fuppofed the literary reputation of the writer will 
occafion its extenfive circulation, and his authority have propor- 
tional influence over thofe readers, for whofe ufe the work appears 
particularly defigned. To men of fcience, indeed, the Dottor’s 
furvey may be fafely trufted;-being one of thofe performances, 
which, as the poet fays, is calculated 

* T’amaze the unlearn’d, and make the learned fmile.’ 

But it is for the Jearner, and not the /earned, the Door has pro- 
fefledly made his furvey. It behoved you, therefore, I fay, to have 
acquitted yourfelves with peculiar impartiality and juitice on this oe- 
cafion. Inftead of this, you are pleafed to inform us, that * Pro- 
priety and per/picuity of expreffion prevail throughout the whole, and 
that it is the de/-written treatife our language afiords on the fub- 
ject.” A greater encomium could hardly be paid to any production 
whatever, notwithftanding you have qualified it with the reprehen- 
fion of two or thee notorious blunders, fuch as a fchool-boy might 
be afhamed of, and which you could not, therefore, with any face, 
overlook. You will give me leave, after again reminding you of 
the bréach of your profefled impartiality, to point out a few more in- 
ftances of a fimilar kind, and particularly of that propriety and -per- 
fpicuity o@ftyle, for which you fo highly commend this notable 
ee As I am no regular reviewer, I fhall not ftand regu- 

arly to clafs the defeéts I fhall point out, but take up the book at 
random ; almoft every page affording me an inftance of falfe philo- 
fophy, of miftaken or puerile illuftration, of inaccuracy, and even ab- 
furdity of expreflion. Of the former kind, is the curious difcovery 
following, which, I prefume, is one of thofe things mew and uncom- 
mon, which we are told in the preface are not unworthy the author, 
nor the attention of the public.—‘ Philofophers, (fays Dr. Gold- 
fmith) now begin to allow, that animals may be produced from no 
other parent than heat alone.” Vol. Il. p, 226.—What think ye, 
gentlemen, of a writer that fathers the exploded doérine of equi- 
vocal generation on the philofophers of the prefent age ?—* Ani- 
mals‘may be produced by heat alone.’ There’s a Surveyor of Ex- 
perimental Philofophy for you! I wonder what. hot-bed produced that 
tufus natura, the Doétor. Certainly, if there ever were any fuch 


thing 


t See London Rqcw, Vol. III. p. 454. 
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thing as equivocal generation, he was himfelf an inftance of it; 
amd we may fay of him as Pope does of Longinus, 
‘ He was himfelf the great fublime he draws.’ 

So extraordinary a being, indeed, might well be /uppofed not to 
come into the world in the ordinary way of generation ; and that, 

perhaps, is the belt excufe that can be made for this blunder.—But 
the production of animals is not the only wonderful thing afcribed to 
heat. ‘ A finr ftruck againft a feel emits {parks of fire, the /ulphur 
contained in the fint heating and melting the metal of the iron, and 
mixing with it, and falling in {mall drops, which may be gathered 
upon paper, and attracted by the load-ftone.’ Vol. II. p. 224.— 
A curious chemical procefs, and very expeditioufly performed! 
and yet one might mix fulphur and iron in a crucible, and expofe 
them to the heat of a fiery furnace a good while before they would 
be converted into catt fteel ; fuch as are the globules obtained in the 
ufual way of itriking fire. ‘ Bodies, (fays our furveyor) heat by 
being expo/ed to the air, but never if their moifture be dried away. 
Hay when moift will take fire of itfelf, when dried it remains fecure.” 
Ib. This is his way of accounting for the conflagration of new-made 
hay-ricks. But the reafon why uadried grafs terments, heats and 
burns, is, becaufe it has not been /uficiently expofed to the air to be 
converted into bay. Take a trufs of hay, and moiften it with as 
much water as you will, and I will venture to fay it will remain as 
fecure from heat and fire, as if it were as dry as tinder.—‘ Wood 
rubbed very fwift with a circular motion takes fire. J6.—Ay, and 
with any other {fwift motion, though not circular ; it heats and burns 
without the intervention of the /u/phur of flint: and yet heatis not, 
according to our Experimental Surveyor, always attendant on fire 5 
for ‘ we fee it frequently emitting Aight while it is | gpery cold.” 
Thus phofphorus, rotten wood, ftinking fleth or fifh, and a glow~ 
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worm’s tail, will fhinein the dark, and yet they will not burn one’ge.. -« 


fincers.— Wonderful ! but who told our {cientific Dottor that fining® 
and burning, or light and beat were the fame things, or that where~ 
ever there is light there is fire. It is the fame five, he fays, whofe 
heat burns in the melting metal unfeen, and whofe light fhines 
harmlefs in the glow-worm. We have only his i/ dixit, however, 
for this; which I can by no means give credit to, notwithftanding 
his pretended illuftrations. If the glow-worm’s tail were on fire, [ 
believe her whole body would be foon confumed.—Again, he fays, 
< The fun, as we all experience, is the caufe of heat at the furface 
of the earth: whatever regions are {truck by its rays moft perpendi~ 
feel the influence of its heat with the greateft violence. 
bject placed directly beneath the rays, receives them in 
and befides, every objeét that receives the 
perpendicular vay will alfo receive the refleéted rays, which will not 
be the cafe if they fall obliquely ; a material confideration, though 
not ufually taken notice of.’ Vol. Il. p. 228.—This is, indeed, a 
new and uncommon confideration, as ‘ worthy of the author, as of 
the attention of the public.’ bag object that receives the dire® 
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cularly, 
For every o 
the greateft quantity ; 
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(for that the Do¢tor means by the Mas auager ge ray will alfo re- » 
a 


ceive the retlecte| says—not in the fame line of direction, for thofe 


di rays ittel:_reiects; andasto others, it may or may not receive them, 
as its fituation refpeéts the angies: of incidence and reflection with 
refpect to rrenons objects. As to being placed directly beneath 
i! the rays, by which, 4 fuppofe the Doctor meant in the line of the 


Ecliptic, it is nothing. In the vatt diftance between the earth and 
: the ie. the femi-diameter of the earth would be of little or no ac- 
count, if the direét rays of the fun gave any heat at all on account 

j . Of their perpendicularity to the earth’s furface. And if they do, I 
fhould be glad to kaow why it is fometimes much hotter in Siberia 
| and other northern regions, than it ever is known to be within the 
torrid zone. But perhaps this fact the Doétor was not acquainted 
with. As tothe {tate of more domeftic circumftances, he could not 
be ignorant of them, and yet of thefe he makes fome wonderful dif- 
coveries. I dare fay, gentiemen, you have each of you a good warm 
rug to keep out the winter’s cold; and yet, I warrant you, you 
never dreamt of the true reafon of its warmth, till our Surveyor told 
you, that ‘ the wool having a fmaller power of reflecting the rays 
of the fun than either polifhed fteel or a looking-glafi, .imbibes 
the rays in great quantities, and mufttherefore neceflanly be warmer 
than any other fubftance.’ Vol. II. p. 229.—How warm and com- 
fortable in a cold winter’s night muft be that blanket that hath been 
expofed to the funthine of a long fummer’s day ! Let good houfewives 


giafs will throw back the rays that fall upon it very powerfully, with 
- and warmth, while a wool-pack fhall fearce reflect any rays 
whatever: of courfe, it muft have them all within it. To the fame 
houfewives I would beg leave, gentlemen, by your means, to refer 
another difcovery of our Surveyor’s, which to me, who was born a 
Londoner, appears to be at beft problematical: ‘ ‘The country peo- 
ple (he fays, Vol. I. p. 386, though he does not fay what country) 
alfure us, that a fat bog fwims better than any other cnimale and. 
they have reafon, fays he, for their aflertion.’” NowI always. 
fulpected, like a fwan-hopping cockney, that even a fat goo/e might 
{wim as well as a fat hog, or any other animal whatever. But to 
live and learn, I find I muft go into the country; and yet I remem- 
ir ber to have once feen, between Iflington and Highbury-barn, a hen 
elucking after a brood of young ducks that had juft taken to the 
water, who feemed to meas if fhe would be as helplefs a creature as 
any in nature had fhe been town into the water: and yet our Sur- 
veyor fays, * Of all animals thrown into the water, man.is the moft, 
helplefs.’ I fuppofe the Doétor {poke experimentally, having nar- 
rowly efcaped drowning, and being thence refolved, like his coun- 
tryman, ‘not to go into the water again till he fhould have learnt to 
fwim. Again, I have been taught by aftronomers to believe that 
the proportional magnitude of the fun is. pretty well known ; viz. 
that its diameter is to that of the earth as 10,000 to 208. Now 
this Surveyor tell us, that the fun is infmitely larger than any of the 
" planets, 








take the hint; for it is certainly true, as the Dottor fays, a looking-. 
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planets, (See Vol. I. p.g8.) fome of which are confiderably larger 
than the earth. Not content with impofing on the learner parti- 
cular fallacies, he would teach him a fallacious mode of philofo- 
phizing in general: thus from the revolution of the planets round 
the fun, he deduces a mode by which all others are brought to a 
reduitio ad abfurdum. ‘ If I fee a ftone gravitate here, and another 

gravitate or fall in America, I allow the fall in both to proceed from 
the fame caufe. But if I fee the moon gravitate towards the carth, 

(as will fhortly be feen fhe does) if I fee the earth gravitate towards 

the fun, if I fee his attendant planets gravitate towards Fupiter, if 

I fee motes gravitate to amber, and iron to the magnet, it would 

be abfurd not togrant that the fame caufe which makes ail thee gra- 

vitate or fall towards each other, makes alfo a ftone gravitate or fall 
towards the earth; nature acts fimply, and we fhould reafon with a 

fimplicity comformable to her operations.’ A wonderful fimple way 

of philofophizing, indeed! And {fo the attraction of magnetifin in the 
leadftone and that of electricity in amber, are both fimply deducible 
from the principle of planetary attraction! This is lopping away fe- 
cond caufes with a witnefs, and fhews how little an author under‘tood 
of his fubject, who could fo miferably mifreprefent the principles of 
thofe who did.—You affeé&t toadmire the freedom and eafe of his 
ftite. This, to be fure, is free and eafy enough, were it equally 
proper : but, without propriety every other good property of tile i8 
impertinent. It is undoubtedly familiar enough to talk of the earth 
being ‘ flatted at both poles like a turnip,’ to compare the revolutions 
of the planets to the motions made by ‘ boys whipping their tops’ 
It is.alfo familiar enough to ufe numbers and terms of” proportion in 
the popular fenfe, or rather no fenfe at all ; as when we fay in com- 
mon. difcourfe twenty times, a hundred times, &c. for any indefini:e 
number. This may do in writing novels and comedies, de itis net 
the language of philofophy. Thus when we are told that a point in 
the periphery of a wheel moves fawenty times fafter than a poitt in its 
nave, we ought furely to be told the diftance of both from the cen- 
ter, or we are-told nothing. In like manner, when we are told that 
* wheels diminifh their friction in /uch a proportion that according to 
Helfham, a carriage drawn by four wheels, will be drawn by five 
times as {mall an effort as one that flides upon the fame furfice in a 
fledge,’ Vol I. p. 269. we fhould here be told alfo the diameter.of 
fuch wheels; on which the eafe or difficulty of the effort depends. 
For want of this, a novice might very maturally fuppo‘e that it .de- 
pended on the number and not on the diameter of the wheels, and 
that the five times, in the above paflage bore fome’ relation to the 
four wheels : than which nothing is more irrelative.-—For want or 
this neceflary precifion in language, the learner mutt be frequently 
bewildered ; as well as by the want of diftinétion, which this author 
neceflarily betrays from a want of knowledge of his fubjeGt. Thus 

after having told his reader that the {maller wheels of a four-wheeied 
carriage wear out firit, becaufe they turn round quicker and oftener 

than the large ones, which caufes their greater rubbing; he takes 
K 2 occafion 
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‘ft (for that the Doétor means by the F pp xogurg ray will alfo re- » 


ceive the retlecte| says—not in the fame line of direction, for thofe 


iH rays itrelyvedeéts; and asto others, it may or may not receive them, 
* as its fituation refpeéts the angies: of incidence and reflection with 
a refpect to eect, objeéts. As to being placed directly bencath 
Pe | the rays, by which, 1 {uppofe the Doctor meant in the line of the 


Ecliptic, it is nothing. In the vaft diftance between the earth and 
; the ie. the femi-diameter of the earth would be of little or no ac- 
count, if the direct rays of the fun gave any heat at all on account 

of their perpendicularity to the earth’s furface. And if they do, I 

fhould be glad to kaow why it is fometimes much hotter in Siberia 

and other northern regions, than it ever is known to be within the 

torrid zone. But perhaps this fact the Doétor was not acquainted 

with. As tothe ftate of more domeftic circumftances, he could not 

be ignorant of them, and yet of thefe he makes fome wonderful dif- 

coveries, I dare fay, gentiemen, you have each of you a good warm 

rug to keep out the winter’s cold; and yet, I warrant you, you 

never dreamt of the true reafon of its warmth, till our Surveyor told 

you, that ‘ the wool having a fmaller power of reflecting the rays 

of the fun than either polifhed fteel or a looking-glafi, imbibes 

the rays in great quantities, and muft therefore neceflanly be warmer 

than any other fubftance.’ Vol. II. p. 229.—How warm and com- 

fortable in a cold winter’s night muft be that blanket that hath been 

expofed to the funthine of along fummer’s day ! Let good houfewives 
take the hint; for it is certainly true, as the Doétor fays, a looking- . 

™y giafs will throw back the rays that fall upon it very powerfully, with 

ee light and warmth, while a wool-pack fhall fearce reflect any rays 
whatever: of courfe, it muft have them all within it. To the fame 
houfewives I would beg leave, gentlemen, by your means, to refer 
another difcovery of our Surveyor’s, which to me, who was born a 
Londoner, appears to be at beft problematical: ‘ The country peo- 
ple (he fays, Vol. I. p. 386, though he does not fay what country) 
alfure us, that a fat bog fwims better than any other enim and- 
they have reafon, fays he, for their affertion.’? Now I always. 
fufpected, like a fwan-hopping cockney, that éven a fat goo/e might 
{wim as well as a fat hog, or any other animal whatever, But to 
live and learn, I find I muft go into the country; and yet I remem- 
, ber to have once feen, between Iflington and Highbury-barn, a hen 
elucking after a broed of young ducks that had juft taken to the 

water, who feemed to meas if fhe would be as helplefs a creature as- 

any in nature had fhe been tawown into the water: and yet our Sur- 
veyor fays, * Of all animals thrown into the water, man.is the moft, 
helplefs.’ I fuppofe the Doétor {poke experimentally, having nar- 
rowly efcaped drowning, and being thence refolved, like his coun- 
tryman, ‘not to go into the water again till he fhould have learnt to 
fwim. Aguin, I have been taught by aftronomers to believe that 
the proportional magnitude of the fun is. pretty well known ; viz. 
that its diameter is to that of the earth as 10,000 to 208. Now 
this Surveyor tell us, that- the fun is ixfxitely larger than any of the 
‘ planets, 
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planets, (See Vol. I. p.g8.) fome of which are confiderably larger 
than the earth. Not content with impofing on the learner parti- 
cular fallacies, he would teach him a fallacious mode of philofo- 
phizing in general: thus frpm the revolution of the planets round 
the fun, he deduces a mode by which all others are brought to a 
reduiio ad abfurdum. ‘ If I fee a ftone gravitate here, and another 
gravitate or fall in America, I allow the fall in both to proceed from 
the fame caufe. But if I fee the moon gravitate towards the carth, 
(as will fhortly be feen fhe does) if I fee the earth gravitate towards 
the fun, if I fee his attendant planets gravitate towards Jupiter, if 
I fee motes gravitate to amber, and iron to the magnet, it would 
be abfurd not togrant that the fame caufe which makes ail theie gra- 
vitate or fall towards each other, makes alfo a ftone gravitate or fall 
towards the earth; nature acts fimply, and we fhould reaion with a 
fimplicity comformable to her operations.’ A wonderful fimple way 
of philofophizing, indeed! And {fo the attraction of magnetifn in the 
leadftone and that of electricity in amber, are both fimply deducible 
from the principle of planetary attraction! This is lopping away fe- 
cond caufes with a witnefs, and fhews how little an author underitood 
of his fubject, who could fo miferably mifreprefent the principles of 
thofe who did.—You affeét toadmire the freedom and eafe of his 
ftile. This, to be fure, is free and eafy enough, were it equally 
roper : but, without propriety every other good property of itile 18 
unpertinent. It is undoubtedly familiar enough to talk of the earth 
being ‘ flatted at both poles like a turnip,’ to compare the revolutions 
of the planets to the motions made by ‘ boys whipping their tops’—- 
It isalfo familiar enough to ufe numbers and terms of proportion in 
the popular fenfe, or rather no fenfe at all ; as when we fay in com- 
mon. difcourfe twenty times, a hundred times, &c. for any indefinize 
number. This may do in writing novels and comedies, cat itis net 
the language of philofophy. Thus when we are told that a point in 
the periphery of a wheel moves ¢qwenty times fafter than a point in its 
nave, we ought furely to be told the diftance of both from the cen- 
ter, or we are-told nothing. In like manner, when we are told that 
* wheels diminifh their friction in /uch a@ proportion that according to 
Helfham, a carriage drawn by four wheels, will be drawn by five 
times as {mall an effort as one that flides upon the fame furfice in a 
fledge,’ Vol I. p. 269. we fhould here be told alfo the diameter.of 
fuch wheels; on which the eafe or difficulty of the effort depends. 
For want of this, a novice might very maturally fuppo‘e that it .de- 
pended an the number and not on the diameter of the wheels, and 
that the fve times, in the above paflage bore fome’ relation to the 
four wheels ; than which nothing is more irrelative-—For want of 
this neceffary. precifion in language, the learner muit be frequently 
bewildered ; as well as by the want of diftintion, which this author 
neceflarily betrays from a want of knowledge of his fubject. Thus 
after having told his reader that the imaller wheels of a four-wheeied 
carriage wear out firlt, becaufe they turn round quicker and oftener 
than the large ones, which caufes their greater rubbing; he takes 
K 2 occafion 
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occafion from Exler’s theory of the diminution of friction by velocity 
in particular cafes, to draw general conclutions directly contradi¢tory 
to the former, viz. * that on the whole, fwiftnefs rather diminifhes 
than encreafes friétion,’ and that ‘ the fwifter, bodies move over 
each other, the lefswill they rub.’—Thefe contradittions the curfory 
reader may, indeed, pafs over without attending to them ; but they 
muft puzzle and confound the attentive learner. It muft exceed ail 
power of face in both, alfo, to reitrain from laughter, at being told, 


on the fubjeét of diving, that the people of that profeffion, ‘ are 


only remarkable for the redze/s of the white of theireyes,’ “Vol. I. 
page 395- . 

“* Such, gentlemen, is the language of, what you are pleafed to 
ftile, the de/f-ewritten treatife our language affords on the fubject. 
Are you then, Beeotians? gentlemen ; or to what muft I impute 
your flagrant partiality to what I call the wor/t-written treatife on 
the fubje& ; unlefs a flile fo loofe and deilitute of propriety as to: be 
frequently equivocal and fometimes totally unintelligible, may be 
juftly denominated good writing. For my part, I have always thought 
the adapting the flile to the fubject was one of the chief properties 
of good writing: but, perhaps, our modern profeflors, who are 
mott of them mannerifts, and have but one file at their command, have 
like mock-doétors, commodicufly altered all that, to adapt the fub- 
ject to their own conveniency. Serioufly, it is not without ‘indigna- 


‘tion T read your unfairly-favourable account of a work, whofe 


author,. being guilty of fuch, and fo many, blunders, could yet 
with fo much infolence and felf-conceit, as he has done, take'to tafk 
much. better writers, fuch as the doétors Halley, Cheyne, Pember- 
ton and others, for not underftanding fubjecis, which he himfelf 
underitood lefs thar any of them.—To give you an inftance or two 
of this, and conclude. After endeavouring to turn Dr. Halley’s 
theory of fprings and rivers into ridicule, he obferves that in one 
part of it he, ‘ Halley, afligns as a reafon for the Mediterranean’s 
* conitantly receiving a ftrong current from the st/antic ocean, that 
the Mediterranean lofes fo much of its water every day by evapo- 
ration, and confequently requires this fupply.’ ‘ But how, fays he, 
can this be the caufe of the current in quettion, fince the Atlantic 
ocean Jofes as much water by evaporation, as the Mediterranean 
* itfelf. The fame influence acts equally on both, and will caufe no 
* difference in either.’——Had this author been acquainted, as he 
ought to have been, with the experiments of Moore and others re- 
{peéting the real ftate of the different currents in the gut of Gibraltar, 
he might have faved himfelf the trouble of controverting Dr. Halley’s 
fuppofition, and not have thus expofed himfelf by an abfurd dog- 
matical affertion. Granting the current to be as Halley fuppofed, 
his reafoning was juit, and it the Atlantic ocean were, like the Me- 
diterranean, a fea, into which there was but one marine inlet, fo 
would alfo be Dr. Goldfmith’s. But the cafe being fo widely dif- 
ferent, and the evaporation of the Atlantic to be fupplied by the 
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-wide wafte of waters encompatling the whole globe, his conclution 
is falfe and frivolous. 

‘* Speaking of Dr. Pemberton’s view of the Newtonian philofo- 
phy, he fupercilioufly fays, we do not find the meaning of Newton 
in Pemberton. It were well if we could always find any body’s 
-meaning in Goldfmith. 

‘* In {peaking of the ftructure of wheel-carriages, he obferves, 
there have been fome pretended demonftrations in favour of {mall 
wheels in going up afcents.—Thefe he peremptorily condejnns, by 
declaring them, without ceremony, falfe. I will not maintain the 
demonftrations he hints at, becaufe I know not what they are; but 
this I will maintain, that it is a great piece of impertinence, inva 
‘feribbler of a poet, to prefume on his capacity for tagging rhimes, 
to condemn even the pretended demonttration of a mathematician ; 
the terms of which he does not underftand and of whofe truth er 
falfehood he can, therefore, be no competent judge.—To take my 
leave of you with a reflection; which as I conceive it was aimed at 
vone of your colleagues, you molt probably overlooked, er you 
would hardly have treated a writer fo favourably, who appears to 
look upon a principal member of your body with contempt. 

‘ From all that has been faid of friction, and a fluid’s refiftance, 
we fee how vain it is to expect that a body will move for ever ; 
fince if we could fuppofe an infinite force to put it into motion, 
we here fee’a refiftance continued infinitely to controll it; amd 
where two forces are equally infinite, they will deftroy each other. 
We might perhaps, upon the principles of mechanifm, contrive 
fuch a machine as would fo move, if unrefifted by external pref- 
fure ; this we muft fuppofe, if we allow the firft principles of phi- 
lofophy, which take it for granted, that all motion if once begun, 
would, if uncontrolled, continue for ever. A pendulum, it its 
machine never required winding up, would in this fenfe be a per- 
petual motion ; but fuch machines for pendulums have never been 
hitherto difcovered, and they might anfwer but few ufeful pur- 
pofes upon the difcovery. In fact, the perpetual motion is now 
icarce fought for by any.; we even hear the name now little ufed, 
except in the mouths of thofe half witted people, who are faid by 

the vulgar to have gone mad with too much learning.’ 
_ * You fee here with what fovereign contempt this philofophical 
Surveyor looked down on fuch puny fophifts as the s’Gravefandes, 
and Bernouillis, of the laft age, and fuch ha/f--witted pretenders to 
experimental philofophy as the Editor of the London Review, in 
the prefent. Recommending to you a little more circumfpection in 

the conduct of your work for the future, I remain your 
Sincere Friend, though occdfional Cenfor, &c." 


We have the lefs to fay to this letter-writer, becaufe whatever 
truth there may be in his remarks on Dr. G’s philofophy, he ap- 
pears, to be prejudiced againft that writer’s talents and reputa- 
tion; his charges being evidently laboured and perhaps fome 


of them doubtful. But valeant quantum valere poffunt. ‘The 
readers 
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readers of our Review of the article in queftion, will we doubt 
not excufe us of having fhewn any partiality for the doétor as a 
philofopher, tho we did not then, nor do we now, think it ne- 
ceffary to point out all the errours that may have efcaped him in 
the courfe of two volumes, on fubjects of fuch great and ac- 
knowledged intricacy. This letter-writer is miftaken alfo, if he 
thinks, as he feems to infinuate, that we are to take up the cud- 
gels in every caufe of our editor, even when he is really attacked ; 
which is not clearly the café here. Dr. K. is not quite fo half- 
witted as to be to unreafonable in his expectations from his aflo- 
ciates. He will himfelf probably, in his own time, avenge his 
own caufe; till when we are perfuaded, he has fortitude enough 
to treat the difdain of the conceitedly wife and the {neers of the 
really ignorant with equal filence and contempt. ' 
We 





The Plea of the Cotonies, on the Charges brought againft them by 
Lord M------ d and others; in a Letter to iis Lordfhip. 8vo. 
1s. Almon. 


Among other arguments, which this fpirited pleader makes ufe ef 
in behalf of the American colonies, not the leatt plaufible is that of 
infinuating that, their expedition to Canada and unfuccefsful attempt 
on Quebec were dictated by felf-detence. , 

** For what purpofe, fays he, did Guy Johnfon deliver black belts 
to all the Indian tribes in his diftri¢t, and perfuade them to lift up the 
hatchet againft the white people in the colonies? The congrefs is 
poffefied of thofe very war belts ; they have a copy of governor Carle- 
ton’s commiflion: they have long fince beta poileffed of the whole 
plan. What could they do in this dreadful dilemma? ‘They muft ei- 
ther deliver themfelves up to general carnage, or try to avert the 
impending itroke: the latter was mwft defirable; but how was it to 
be done ? Certainly not by a&ing on the defenfive, in the manner 


.your Lordthip could have prefcribed, by ftanding with their hands 


in their bofom; not-by waiting till the Canadians had inveited Al- 
bany, and the Indians had ftruck the frontiers, and deftroyed eight 
or ten thoufand women and children: that would have been acting 
in felt-defente to’ fome purpofe. Is an Indian war to be averted by 
fuch means? Is a frontier of 1200 miles to be conftantly guarded by 
a line of troops? It is not poflible! The congrefs had more fenfe than 
to attempt it. The dword of governor Carleton was pointed at their 
bofom ; they endeavoured to ruth in and difarm him. By that expe- 
dition, their hope was, that they fhould proteét their frontiers againtt 
the inroads of the favages, by taking pofleffion of the great avenues 
into their country.; that they fhould take the ftores alfo which are 
neceflary to an Indian war, and thas gain the friendfhip of the Indians. 
Surely thefe were meafures which arofe from the very idea of felf- 
defence ; they were meafures that pure neceflity had forc-d upon the 

congrefs ; 


Common Senfe. 7t 


congrefs: for that reafon they were not adopted till it was too late 
in the feafon: they were afterwards purfued with that fpecies of ar- 
dour which feldom arifes but in a ftate of defperation.” 

Onthis {tate of the cafe is founded the reproach he cafts on Lord M. 
for faying ‘‘ it is now no matter who was the aggreffor in the difpute ; 
weare in blood ftep’d in fo far, we muft go on” —“ unlefs we kill them 
they will kill us.”—You have not been ufed fays he, to his Lordfhip, 
to reafon thus in cafes of lefs importance. —But whether or not Lord 
M. ever adopted fuch reafoning on any other occafion or not, it ap- 
pears from our pleader’s own {tate of the"cafe, he adopted it with pro- 
priety in this, as the Americans themfelves, by this their plea of 
felt-defence, confefledly adopted it before him. 8. 





Common Senfe: Addreffid to the Inhabitants of America. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Almon. 


This extraordinary pamphlet was it feems firft printed in Philadel- 
phia,; whence being haftily imported into England, that wholefale 
dealer in difcontent and fedition, the induftrious Little Vamp foon 
procured a copy of it, and produced a republication. There is 
certainly fome threwdnefs, if not fenfe, in this, as he will doubtlefs 
find his account in it; we fhould otherwife think there was little pro- 
ptiety in reprinting in England an addrefs to the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, long fince difleminated, by repeated impreflions, throughout 
the continent.—There is indeed hardly any term in common ule fo. 
mifapplied and proftituted as that of Common Senfe. ~The philofo- 


pher or es rationalift means by it, the exercife of that reafon, 


which God has beftowed on human beings and is common toall man-. 
kind. Its loofe and popular acceptation is more perfonal and- 
local ; being that of the general mode of thinking, however falfe or 
irrational, which is current among any particular people in any par- 
ticular place. Thus common-fenfe appears often contiftent with the 
moft abfurd prejudices and extravagant prepofleffions ; and hence it is 
that there is one common-fenfe at court, another in the cuy ; a third, 
at Hyde-park Corner, and a fourth at Wapping, all-difcrent as the 
notions of the people and wider from each other than the diitance of 
place. We have hinted, indeed, that the luft of gain alone can re- 
concile almoft any abfurdity ; fo that the mott poweriul perfuafive, the 
moft urgent incentive to downright atheifin or open rebellion, if it 
could be printed and publifhed without evidently fubjeéting the book- 
feller to a profecution inthe King’s-Bench, or the pumfiment of 
the pillory ; nay, if it threatened both would foon itiue forth a freth 
inftance of the liberty of the preis.—*‘* The evident purpofes of this cele- 
rated performance’ (fay certain monthly reviewers) ‘ isto. difpofe the 
colonifts to renounce the King’s fovereignty, and affume the form and the 
rights of a difin® independent fate ;? which purpofe having fo ex- 
prefsly declared, they. proceed with patriotic loyaity to quote every 
Jeditious argument and almoft every treafonable pailage in the pam- 
hlet. This puts us in mind of the fimilar procedure of a Dutch 
journalift, who, on the fuppreilion of a feditious libel by a placart “ad 
the 
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the ftates, printed the placart in form with the libel fupprefled verba- 
tim in his own journal. A like itriking inftance, of that commercial 
people making a god of their gain, happened at the commencement 
of the laft war. The grand penfionary, having fent for fome of 
the principal merchants of Amtterdam, remonftrated to them on the 
injultice and impolicy of furnifhing the French with ammunition, to 
make war on their good allies the Englifh, and defired them to defift, 
© dat’ replied Mynheer Koopman ‘ 7s wnmogelyk’? (that is impoflible,) 
¢ we are merchants and muft employ our capital tothe beft advan- 
tage ; if wedo not furnifh the enemy with ftores, other nations will, 
and we {hall be deprived of the profit.’—What! faid the Penfionary, 
with fome warmth, ‘ and fo, if the fires of Hell were to flacken, and 
the devil, who is an enemy to all mankind, were in want of brim- 
ftone, you would furnifh him with frefh tuel !"—* Zeekerlyk! myn- 
beer,’ replied the fpokefman, with all the phlegm imaginable, 
* qvaarom niet? Op affurantic van Koopmanfchap dat moegt wel 
avezen.’? (Doubtle's, Sir, why not? upon, commiffion and good 
mercantile affurance, that might well be!) It is on this principle, 
we prefume, that little Vamp and cur rival reviewers are fo induitri- 
ous to difleminate this precios morfel of modern patriotifm through 
every part of the Britifh dominions. For we cannot fuppoie, 
after it has had its effect on thofe to whom it is addreiied, that the 
keeneft traders of this country can be fuch ¢raitors to their king 
and country, as to wifh to inculcate fuch antimonarchial tenets, and 
foment fuch republican (we might call them aaarchial) principles 
in Great Britain itfelf. 





Prain Trutu: addrefféd to the Inhabitants of America, Con- 
taining Remarks on a late Pamphlet entitled Common Senfe. 
8vo. Almon. 


{his pamphlet the publither has tacked to the preceding ; very 
prudently furnifhing in the prefen¢ an antidote for the political poifon 
contained in the former: a proof that honeft Vamp is not that raving 
republican, which the ranting red hot royalift, might have otherwile 
faipected him. The truth is, that it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. Thus, dreadful as are the effects of the American controverly 
to thoufands, it brings grift to the mill of the prefs, and furnifhes a 
world of matter for pamphlets, political regitters, and parliamentary 
remembrancers. Hence it is that our patriotic publifher is induced, 
with fo much gice, to toaft over his cherifhing glafs after dinner, 
* Long life and profperity to oppofition !” * % 





The Britifh Chronologif? ; comprehending every material Occurrence, 

Ecclefiafiical, Civil or Military, relative to England and Wales, 

Srom the Invafion of the Romans to the prefent Time, 3 vol. 
8vo, 18s. Keartly. 

A compilation ufeful enough to the readers of Britith hiftory or 
thofe, who would refrefh their memories with the recollection of the 
moft remarkable facts and circumftances relative to the fubje&. 

* 
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The late Addreffis for Blood and Devaftation, and the Addreffers 
expofed. By William Moore. 1s. Shaw. 

If we are rightly informed, Mr. William Moore is the fame perfon 
who was the author of the Whijperer, the Crifs, and other famous 
patrictic papers ; no lefs bloody-minded, in the opinion of fome, 
thands the petition of the addsefiers ; whom he has here not a whit 
more expofed than he has expofed himfelf.—But that’s nothing ; Mr. 
Moore is one of thofe induftricus fervants of the public, who would 
by no means with to lay up his talents in a napkin or hide his candte 
in a bufhel. ss 





An Oration in Memory of General Montgomery, and of the 
Officers and Soidiers, who fell with him, December 31. 1775, 
before Quebec. By William Smith, D. D. 6d. Almon. 

t is a pity that the oratory of the Priefthood, as weil as the valour 
of the foldiery had not beea exerted in a more fuccefsfulcaufe. As 


the one was worthy of a better fate, fo was the other a ftill better 
fubject. * * 





Praéical Perfpettive. Being a Cour fe of Leffins,, exhibiting 
eafy and concife Rules for drawing ju/ily all Sorts of Objeéis. 
Adapted to the Ufe of Schools. By H. Clarke. In Two Volumes. 
8vo. Vol. I. Nourfe. 

One volume only of this ufeful work being as yet publifhed, we 


fhall defer our account of it, till the appearance of the iecond. 
* * * 





Extraéts from Pope's Tranflaticn correfponding with the beauties of 
Homer, felefted from the Wied. By William Holwell, B.D. 
F.A.S. and Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 8vo. 4s. 

Rivington. 

In our lift of books for May, 1775, we announced the publication 
of the bezsaties of Homer felected by this editor from the original 
Greek : we recolleét, indeed, to have made the purchafe of them, 
however ufelefs to thofe who are pofleffled of more than one edition 
of the works of that fublime bard. The extracts from Mr Pope’s 
tranflation here publifhed, anfwer to the Greek paflages felected, and 
may prove both an acceptable and ufeful companion to the young 
ftudent, or to fuch as chufe to amufe theméelves with comparing the 


tranilation with the original. 
* * 
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44. A Letter to the Right Hononrable the Earl of Shelburne. 


A Method of making ufeful Mineral Collections. To which are 
added fome Experiments on a deliquefcent calcaricus Earth, or 
native fixed Sal Ammoniac. By D. L. Meyer. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Davis. 

The method here propofed is properly illuftrated, and as it feems 
to be the refult of ingenuity and experience, cannot fail of being ufe- 
ful to the naturalift, who would render his refearches of utility either 
to himfelfor the public. The deliquefcent earth, which is the fub- 
ject of the annexed experiment, is native of a mountain near the city 


of Lunenburg, and appears, indeed, to be a very fingular aa 
duction. 





A Vovage to Sicily and Malta, written by Fohn Dryden, ‘Func, 
when he accompanicd Mr. Cecil in that Expedition in 1700 and 
1701. 8vo. 2s. Bew. 


The editor of this voyage, the author of which died at Rome 
foon after he had made it, tells us he was affured by the gentleman 
of whom he received the manufcript, that he received it from a par- 
ticular friend, into whofe hands it had fallen among other effects of 
a gentleman to whom he was executor. If this aflurance of the ma- 
nufcript’s coming from an editor, who had it from a gentleman, who 
had it from a friend, who had it of another gentleman, who became 
entitled to it, as executor, to another gentleman ; who fiill does not 
appear to be the author. If this account, we fay, of the authenti- 
city of the manufcript be fatisfa€tory to the reader, he will doubilets 
be fatisfied there might be fufficient reafon for its not earlier finding 
a way to the prefs.—It is, however, of very little confequence to the 
reader, whether this voyage was written by John Dryden, junior, or 
any body elfe: Mr Brydone’s tour through Sicily and Malta, made 
above feventy years after, ard not long finee publifhed, fuperfeding 
in a great meafure the expediency or ufe of this publication. Not 
but- that the objects and obfervations of the two travellers, being 
fometimes different, the prefent voyage may not be an ufele/s com- 
panion to Mr Brydone’s tour. aa 








Ai Letier to the Right Honourable the Earl of Shelburne, on the 

Motives of his Political Condud, &c. 8vo. 6d.. Davis. 

By the warmth of this writer’s expoftulation with Earl Shelburne, 
and his threatening to keep a watchful eye over his future condua, 
one would think he is both more intimately acquainted with it and 
more particularly intereted in it, than as a mere political pamph- 
leteer, he might have oceation to be. But however great his perfonal 
intimacy be with his Lordihip, or however deep he may be in the fe- 
cret of his political conduct, he docs not appear to us to be poflefied 

of 
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The Trial of Fofeph Fouke, Sc. 


of that profound, philofophical fagacity, which is neceffary to enable 
him to read the thoughts of men or dive into the motives of their 
actions. A man mufteat a peck of falt, they fay, with his friend 
befure he knows him; and he may be even ftceped in brine with his 
enemy long enough before he find Aim out. 


“~- 
f? 


* x * 





4 Rhapfody occaftoned by a late extraordinary Decifion, And in- 
Jeribed ta Sir Watkin Lewes. By F. Greenwood, 4to. 1. 
Almon. 


This extraordinary decifion is the determination of Grenville’s 
Committee, as it is called, on the merits of the Worcefler election : 
an extraordinary decifion indeed ! and what might have affected a 
lefs fufceptible mufe than is that of the prefent rhapfodift. Mr 
Greenwood however fhould have reflected (but people are not apt to 
reflect when they are in a rhapfody) that fome men may more fafely 
fteal a horfe than others look over the ftile. Not that we pretend, 
for our part, to know what conftituted the difference betwen the cafe 
of the Nabob of Worcefter and that of Hindon: though we do not 
wonder, recolleting the adage facit indignatio verfus, that, on the 
fuppofition Mr Greenwood be Sir Watkins’s countryman, his Welch 
blood fo fpiritedly worked him up into this poetical rhapfody. That 
poor Sabrina alfo fhould weep bitterly on this occation, is only pay- 
ing acompliment to her fympathetic fenfibility. Bye 





The Phyfical Friend. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Baldwin. 


This phyfical friend is not, like moft other publications of the kind, 
an enemy to the phyficians. On the contrary, it feems to be one of 
their beft friends, as well as a friend to the fick, by enabling him 
(not to cure himfelf, but) to know when he really ftands in need of 
a doétor: which isin fa& as much of the art of healing as patients in 


general can poilibly learn from books. 
* * * 





The Trial of Fofeph Fouke, Francis Foute, Maha Rajah Nun- 
docomar and Roy Rada Chum, for a Confpiracy agaiajt Warren 
Hajfiings, Efq. and that of Fofeph Fouke, Maha Rajah Nua- 
docomar and Roy Rada Chum, fir a Conjpivacy againjt Richard 
Barwell, Efq. 4to. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 

The fubjeé& of this trial is not more generally interefting than its 
confequences already known, we have only to obferve of it, that the 
conduct of it does great honour to the Britith court of juitice, eflab- 
lithed in India. 
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( A Narrative of Fa@ls leading to the Trials of Maha Raja Nundo- 
» Pe comar, Fc. gto. 2s. Bew. 
| An account of the leading circumftances, that brought on the 
above-mentioned trials ; with occafional obfervations on the fyftem of 
Be judicature and con{tant commerce of Bengal. 
¥} * * 
\ 
" Piectas Redingenfis: or a Vindication of the Reverend Fobn Hall- 
' ward's Sermon on Tit. iti. 8. By Richard Hill, Efy. 8vo. 6d. 


Matthews. 


Of Mr. Hallward’s fermon we gave our opinion, grounded chiefly 
on the doétrinal part of it, in a few words in our laft Appendix. — 
It appears to have been attacked in the country new!papers ; in con~ 
4 fequence of which, Mr. Hill here ftands forth in its defence. 
* % 





A Series of Letters, which were interchanged between fome Gover 
nors of the two great Hofpitals of this City, and Mr. Gardiner, 
of Richmond. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 

Thefe letters relative to a donative of two freehold houfes to St. 

Thomas’s hofpital, and a tender of a confiderable tum of money to 


) St. Bartholomew’s, on certain cenditions; which, it feems, the . 


governors did not feem fo ready to underitand or comply with, as Mr. 
Gardiner, the intended benefactor, thinks they fhould: but whe- 
ther the fault lay in the good-will or good underftanding of the par- 
ties, we have vot underftanding enough to difcover. 

* * 





An Afylum for Fugitives. No. II. Small 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


The fecond number of a collection of fugitive pieces, of which, 
if they had been left to fink into. oblivion, the world would 
not much feel the lofs. The fuccels of Dodfley’s collection, which 
was made with fome degree of tafte, has encouraged a number of 

bookfellers to try their hands at fimilar compilations. But they 

fhould reflect that Mr. R. Dodiley wis a man of fome judgment 

and invenuity: his brother traders in this way have difplayed fo 

little of either, ‘that it were better they butied themfelves about the 

' paper, print, and binding of books, than the compoiition or com- 
pilation of them. 





* #, 





A Letter to the Liverymen of London. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 

An addrefs to the livery in favour of Mr. Wilkes; whom the 
| letter-wiiter fets forth as more de‘erving of the chamberlainfhip of 
the city of London than his competitor, Mr. Hopkins. That Mr. 
i Wilkes 














The Art of Drawing in Per/peétive. 77 


Wilkes has acquitted himfelf with credit as a city magiftrate, is, 
(however dubicus) not to be doubted; but whether the citizens ought 
to thew their gratitude by making him their pur/e-bearer, has been 
queitioned. Some proof of that gratitude He publicly merits ; tho” 
what Mr. Aopéins hath done to merit their grarituce, is as yeta 
Jfecret. Be this as it will, we cannot help thinking the arguments 
lately revived concerning the conttitutionality of the livery,* in 
fome degree valid. There is certainly a political abfurdity (nor- 
withfanding it is eftablified ty A& of Parliament) in appointing 
thofe to chu/é the keeper of the city’s money, who have neither right 
nor power to ai/pofe of it; even fuppofing the city weak enough not 
to ftand upon good fecurity (fo that whether their chamberlain be 
worth a plumé, or not worth a pear, is of no confequence in their 
choice of a treafurer:) for the /ivery being a mere cyon, or rather a 
graft, on the ftock of the corporation, it cannot be conftitutionally 
potieffed, as it now prepofteroufly affects to be, with the native fap, 
the whole nourifhment, of the parent tree. 
* * 


* See London Review for April and June, pages 325 and 494. 





A Defcription of the Lake of Killarney. 4to. 38. Dodfley. 


The lake of Killarney in the county of Kerry in Ireland, has been 
defcribed by various writers, particularly by the late Dr. Smith, in 
his natural hiftory of that county and the counties of Waterford and 
Cork. The prefent defcription is more minute and particular than 
any we remember to have feen, and may be entertaining to fuch as 
have not, as well as ufeful to thofe who have, an opportunity of viliting 
the objects defcribed. . ? 





The Art of Drawing in Per/peGlive made Eafy to thofe who have 
no previous Knowledge of the Mathematics. By ‘fames Fergufon, 
F.R.S. Tllufirated with Plates. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cadell. 


Mr. Fergufon hath here laid down fome plain and eafy rules for 
mechanical perfpective ; which may have their ufe with fuch as do 
not know much of geometry; although his method is merely geo- 
metrical. ‘The remarks he makes, on the want of proportion and 
keeping in fome famous pictures and drawings, are trite and com- 
mon. ‘She machine, he defcribes, for the mechanical delineation 
of objects, the invention of which, he imputes to the late Dr. Bevis, 
has been alfo, with little difference, in long and frequent ufe. His 
rules are neverthelefs extremely plain and perfpicuous, and his draw- 
ings neat. 
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The Forty-fifth Chapter of the Prophecies of Thomas the R ymer, in 
Verfe, with Notes and Iliu/i rations. Dedicated to Dr. Silver- 
fpoon, preacher of Sedition in America. 4to. 6d. Murray. 


A Scotch fkit on American rebellion! The proverb of the por and 

kettle is here pleafantly verified ; and the faving doctrine of another 

reverb fuggelted! that they oughtto be cautious of throwing {tones 
* * 


oo 


who have glais windows in their head. 





The Articles of the Game of Cricket, as fettled by the Cricket Clubs, 
particularly that of the Star and Garter in Pall-mall. VWitha 
neat Copper-plate reprefentation of the Game. 12mo. 6d. 
Williams. 


t is fo long fince we have been bowled out of our iznings, that 
the rules of the game may, for ought we know, have fince that time. 
been changed ; fo that we confefs ourfelves no competent judges of 
the fubject. We remember to have read, indeed, a pretty poem 
fometime ago cn this game ; written by the late Mr. Love, the co- 
median, but he too has been fince bowled out, by a more certain 
bowler than cither Long Robin or Lumpey ! 





CORRES PONDENC EZ 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 4 


GENTLEMEN, . 


Yam much pleafed with the expedient, fugyefted by your correfpondents of 
the reading-club in London*. From your readineis to adopt which, I am 
emboldencd, tho an individual, refiding in the country, to propofe another 
improvement; which tuggefted itfelf on my looking over a collection of Lite- 
rary Journals; in which t tind that a number of curious eflays as well in verfe 
as profe, firft made their‘appearance. A good original mutt be as inftructive 
atid entertaining as a good quotation, and much better than a bad one, or 
even a good critic fm on an indifiercnt book. Add to this, that our common 
literary repofitories are filled with fuch rubbith, that a good writer is afhamed 
to appear in fuch bad company. Now from profefled criticks the publick 
can expect nothing but what is choice in its kind; fo that your mere ac- 
ecptance of fuch contributions would of iticlf refle& fome credit on your cor- 
re‘pondents: and, from the littie likelihood of your receiving many, that 
would meet with your critical approbation, there is no danger of thcir tref= 
palling on your prefent plan; even fuppofing the price of your pamphlet to 
admit of no increafe in its bulk. At lealt I have no talents to qualify me to 
olfer any fuch contribution, being contented to remain an humble and dif- 
tant admirer both of critics and authors, 

Yours, &c. 
Chichefter, July 25, 1776. P. S. 


* See the Appendix to the London Review, Vol. III. P. 541. 
* * We 
* 
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*,* We are fo perfectly of opinion with P. S. refpecting the paucity of va- 
luable originals, which their authors would chute to publith in this way, that 
we may tafely venture to promile the infertion of all fich, as ave written on 
topics fufficiently new, curious or important, or have otherwit fu'ticient 
merit to recommend them; even, tho we ihould on extraord’nary occations 
be obliged to fwell the fize of our work: which we thould be glad occafion- 
ally to do for any peculiar gratification of our readers, at whatever reafonable 
eapence to ourielves. 





TO DOCTOR KENRICK. 
SiR, 


In going over your extracts from Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of Rhetoric, 

I was a little furprized, an obfervation fhould have efcaped you, which to 
me feemed fo exceeding obvious as perfectly to fauter aux yeux, “as the French 
fay : it fteuck me inftantly on reading that part of them in the 430th page of 
your iaft review in which, after pointing out feveral other inftances ot the 
unmeaningnefs of many paitlages in different writings, and quoting a pretty 
flagrant one of the kind from De Pile’s Principles of Painting, the Door, 
in regard to an expreilion ufed by that author, fays as follows : ‘ when the 
expreilion is ftript of the abfurd meaning, there remaias nothing but hal- 
_* derdath, a jumble of bold words without meaning.’ Now, without ftay- 
ing to examine the propriety of qu adjurd meauing, one would be.tempted to 
afk the Doctor, how, after an expre‘lion is ftript of its meaning, or after 
tlfat is taken away from it, there should remain any thing in it, dut words ? 
in the next place, what meaning can be afligned to his own expreflion of 
© a jumble of bold words without meaning ?? A ientiment, an expreflion, or an 
affertion, may well be faid to be bold; and we often fay, this is a bold word, or, 
thefe are bold words: but then, we mcan that the ailertion or fentiment con- 
v by the words, are bold ; but how any fett of words which are declared 
t@ have so meaning at all, can be faid to be bold, is not fo very eafy to con- 
ceive, but {ems :ather incomprehenfible. For my part, I have very atten- 
ll the words of the paflage he cites, and muftdo them the 





tively examined al 
juftice to acknowledge, that there is not oue of them but appears to me to 
be as civil, inoilenlive, and unatiuming, as any other word in our lan- 
guage, be which it will; and fo, no doubr, they would appear if put fevcral- 
ly ina bag and fhaken out at random; and yet that would be the ftate in 
which they would come out, and be in the cafe Dr. Campbell fuppotes them 
in; that is, that of having no meaning at all. ‘There are indeed fome capi- 
tal letters in them; tho’ not a great many, and thete feems as humble and 
modelt as any others of the fort ; and the doctor might juft as well have faid 
there was only a jumble of bold letters left, as only ajumble of bold words, 
when he denies there is any meaning in thefe latter, for half a dezenJewers 
joined together have not one jot of boldacfs in them, than any one of them 
has when ftanding fingle. Quere, if the Doctor has not fallen more -egre- 
gioufly into the very fault he has been reprefenting in others. 

Now my hand is in, and the Review before me—you fay, * not that we 
© think, Mr. Pope’s forte lay in epiftolary compofition ;’ which by the way it 
moft afiurcdly did not : but pray, what language do you mean this word 
forte for? If for French, as is fearce to be doubted, why not write it as the 
French do? They fay, c'e/? la fon fort: it is true forte is the feminine of fort, 
but though the fubftantive underftood, (as excellence, gua/ité or fomething of 
that kind) be of the feminine gender, yet when that is omitted, the adjective 
then taken ina fubftantive fenfe, is always mafculine; thus they fay, /econtraire ; 
and au contraire; and fo of many, very many, others: Now I have obferved 
this very word to have been almoft conftantly thus mif-written, in our news- 

apers, magazines, novels, pamphlets, &c. but did not expect to meet with 
it from fo accurate a writer; any more than the name of Mazarin with the 
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, French language, that ‘¢ an Engithiisn named Raphelingue” 
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fame redundant letter added to it; which yet one conftantly meets with, 
where the name of the Cardinal is mentioned, which is almoft always writ- 
ten Mazarine by our Englith writers. I know net how to account for this, 
unlefs it be thought we fhould make fome kind of reprifals on the French, and 
other foreign writers, who genetally make fuch terrible work with our Englith 
names; which they fo torture and deform, that we cannot knew our coun- 
trymen and acquaintance again, when we meet with them in this foreign and 
fantaftic garb. Among many others, which muft have occurred to you, I was 
much diverted the other day with reading in the Saxe-Gotha almanack in the 
till a man 
read further, wh, in the ngme of wonder, could have known that this Ra- 
phelingue was Raleigh? ** was tlie firft that inttodiucedimoaking tobacco 
*¢ into England.” 








I am, Sir, . 
July 12, 1776. Your moft obedient Servant ‘ 
. *,* In reply to this correfpondent, the Editor takes the liberty to obferve, 
thac tho he‘does not thimk himfelf obliged to defend all the exceptionable paf- 


- fages the revicwers.may cite without cenfure, or even to anfwer for every flip 


ci the} 


pen that may be made by his colleagues, he thinks Dr. Campbell's ex- 


. preflions may be defended on the fecre of phrafeology, which is not always 


ftri@tly juft to philoiophical or grammatical propriety. As to the Reviewers 


. forte, he may aiio plead cuftom, if the addition of the ¢ final be not juftifiable 
-as diftinguithing it from the Englith fubfiantive /srt, fuppofing the French 
, adjective ufed iubitantively, as an Englith wordnet quite naturalized. 





Different ‘incorrect copies, of the following epitaph, having ‘appeared ia 
. the newfpapers, the author is induced at the requeft of a correfpondent, tr 


- jniert a correct one of it, here. 


ON. THE LATE MR. HEWSON, THE CELEBRATED ANATOMIST 


Of {pirit true, of foul fincere, 
To, Science as to Virtue, dear,. 
ke Through Nature’s veil, with piercing eyey bhin 


- So boldly did his genius pry ; 


With dottors and dijeafe-at trite, 

A real friend to human life; 

Deatu, fearing left in time his frill ’ ‘ 
Should take from fthefe the power to kill, 

Raifing his own envenom’d * dart, 

Struck his foe, Hewson; to the heart. W. K, 


* A diforder, caught by an accident attending the diffection of 4 dead 
body, being the fatal caufe of Mr. Hewfon’s untimely death. © oo 





a 


N. B. The Philofophical Tranfactions— Lord Monboddo’s third volume 
On the Origin of Language, with the other articles, advertifed for this 
Month’s Review, -are neceflarily poftponed to our next. 

X’s critique, on a paflage in Ariftotle, alfo in our nexts 


